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OwWfaft the Piiporpordted 
Oociely of Musicians 
might do. 


—_— O° 


O a certain artist there was once granted 

a vision of hell... In the caverns vast of 
Tartarus the lost souls simmered and 
crackled—all save a melancholy group 

of men that repined in a corner, from whom the 
flames drew naught but moisture, and ‘they 
burned them not. ‘The visionary sought from 
Satan who these might be: “They are the 
promoters,” replied he of the cloven hoof, “ of 
artistic societies, and they have not yet begun 
to burn, for they are still too green.” The little 
parable i is particularly appropriate as an illustra- 
tion of present-day tendencies, Every art has 
its society, and ‘every society has its annual 
meeting, where, as at Mansion House dinners, 
more good things are eaten than said, where 
members vote many votes of thanks, applaud 
each other in turn, stuff themselves with chicken 
and champagne, and thereafter bid farewell for 


. a twelvemonth, full of the proud feeling that | 


they have done a mighty work for‘art, and have 


helped in making genius abundant and flour-: 


ishing. 

Some thoughts of this kind’ ‘Have: no ‘doubt, 
passed through ‘many minds during the past 
month, especially while the reports were pouring 
into Fleet Street from the Midland Hotel at St. 
Pancras. Even the Wational: Observer, which is 
not much given to paying court to, music, steps 
aside from its stilted. dignity to tell us wherein 
the true usefulness of art societies might lie. 
This flippant. mentor, which, by the way, heads 
its article, somewhat cruelly, “A. Profession in 


' Disgrace,” thinks that the first.duty, of the In; 


corporated, Society of Musicians should be. to 
persuade its members and others who live by 
the divine art to have their hair cut, to.dress like 
reasonable human, beings, and. to, spend a. little 
money in the purchase, of, soap. Your pro- 
fessional musician, according to this, Daniel, is 
usually a being to avoid at all costs, Carlyle 
immortalized him by, ‘the name of.“ wind-bag,” 

and the National Observer follows, the lead of 
the sage, telling us that he is hollow, every cubic 
inch of him—void of virility, and of all culture 
careless, To purge’ the profession of such a 
type were a work well fitted for the new Society, 
and the Odserver -calls: upon the ‘Society to 
undertake the duty at-omce. 

There are, |howéver, other» ‘tasks ‘which the 
sober-minded -athongst: :us—who @o not: write 
merely to show how very.smart:we can ' be + 
would like to’ seé’ accomplished, even: 
Sunlight Soap and:the “Monkey Brand” should 
perish for ever from the face ofthe earth. It 
must be admitted that the Incorporated ‘Society 
of Musicians has: so, ‘far justified its existence 
by its financial. success and its numerous mem- 
‘bership. But .this; 


tion; the real question i is, Has iaeekcpciced dine and ol BP it be only like a 
of material assistance to the art, as apart from | musician—the composer has perforce to take 
the personal interests of its professors? Has it | to the drudgery of teaching in order to support 
effected anything of genuine practical benefit in| himself. With an orchestra in all our larger 


furthering the cause of music and in helping the | towns there would arise an increased demand 


country to realize its desire to be called a musical | | for fresh orchestral compositions ; and where 
nation? “We think it has not. At first—and, | | composers are now, through force of circum- 





although a very important, 
is assuredly not the ne — 





indeed, to some extent the remark would still stances, obliged ‘to hide their talent in the pro- 


hold good—the Society appeared to those out- 
side ‘its fold to be more of a trade than an art | 
union: Its chief aim apparently was to purge | 
the ranks of those who were supposed to be 
beneath the standard set up by the Society, and 
so far its only practical work has been a system 
of musical examinations, for which there was no 
particular call, arid which differ in no essential 
respect from those «eonducted by previously- 
existing institutions. For it cannot be said that 


the annual conferences of the Society have 


greatly aided the cause of music. The papers 
read, and the discussions following, have for the 
most part been of value to the profession only ; ; 
and, for the rest, it has been pretty much a case 
of personal enjoyment, advancement of personal 
interests, and mutual admiration all round. 
How very different from all this might be the 
end and aims of the society it is hardly necessary 
to point out. The country is waiting for the 
supplying of several urgent musical needs, and 
is looking earnestly to the profession for help. 
Orchestral music and orchestral composition 
are in particular demanding a consideration, 
for want of which both are languishing. When 
we remember that almost every town in Ger. 
many can boast of its local orchestra, where the 
best works of the best masters are constantly 
performed—when we remember this and look 
upon our own. starved resources, then, indeed, 
are we apt to feel that there is abundant ground: 
for calling us ‘an unmusical: people. © Why 
should we not have an orchestra in every town 
of, say, forty or fifty thousand and’ upwards ? 


‘And why should the Incorporated Society of 


Musicians not help:in securing what. is: so 


much needed, rather than: fret themselves over; 
such practically unimportant questions as. the 


“degree”. bogey, about. which the: musical 
public are less concerned;.than the King of 
Siam? Cv-operation with the County Councils 
would probably result in something being done 
in this direction ; and th ‘is no reason why, 
in a matter so intimately connected with the 
best interests of the’ people, the ‘public rate | 
should ‘not be drawn upon to bear at least a 
portion of the expense. | 
“This is not the ‘place to enter ‘into’ ‘details | 
ng the working out ‘of such a scheme, 
but as to the possibility of its realization by any 


enthusiastic body of musicians whose ft 


ate centted solely in’ their art’ there’ can’ be 





verbial napkin, there would be at least a chance 
| for genius in em Opera, oratorio, and 
| concert-hall, would all alike benefit from the 
establishment Of city orchéstras; while the 
people would be afforded an opportunity of 
hearing many works which at present are to 
them as a sealed book. 

This does’ not by any means exhaust the 
field of ‘possible work for such an association 
as’ the Incorporated Society of Musicians. 
There ‘is’ much to be done in bringing new 
choral compositions before the public, in im- 
proving the musical: services of the church, in 
turning to practical use. the musical education 
now being given in the schools, and, if you will, in 
the raising of the musical profession itself from 
what has been. called its “ impossibly dowdy 
notoriety.” It is not in the follies of the solemn. 
meeting that we shall find, musical salvation, 
but_ in real. honest work which shall ever keep 
the larger question of art in England before the 
very small question of the personal interests of 
a particular class. With a membership of a 
thousand, and an organization which practically 
covers the country, the Incorporated Society 
of Musicians should. certainly do something 
more than read pedantic papers to each other 
and run up. hotel bills. 





“Au Gouranf. 


R. AUGUST MANNS, who had been 

absent from. Glasgow for some little 

«) time owing to the illness. and death of 

his wife, has resumed his place as con- 

ductor of the orchestral concerts. Nothing could 

have been in better taste than his reception. As 

he: steppedon the platform there was no applause, 

but the members:of the orchestra and the entire 

| audience rose and silently remained standing 

| until he bowed and gave the signal to commence. 

_ By acoincidence the symphony was the “ Eroica” 

of Beethoven, and the funeral march is said to 
have been most impressively rendered. 


+. + % 
1 HAVE peculiar pleasure in giving a hearty 


no doubt. The results which’ would | flow from | welcome’to “ A Catalogue of Music in the Fitz- 


it would tell in'several di re 
which would be most im 





felt would be | 


Pethéps that | william Museum, Cambridge,” by J: A. Fuller- 


Maitland, M:A., F.S:A.,and AH. Mann, Mus.D. 


the stimulus given to native composers. At | Oxon (C. J: Clay atid Sons). Ina’ short pre- 
present there is simply no chance for new fatory note, ‘the director of the museum, Mr. 
orchestral 


works. It does not pay to publish | J 


J. H. Middleton, claims that the collection ‘of 


them’; nor-is there .eny “hope of their being which he has charge ranks third in importance 


ge: 


eaten sce Se as.even ‘genius must | among the chief musical libraries of Britain, and 
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especially states that ‘‘a large quantity ofyun-| HERR NIKOLAUS OESTERLEIN, the pro- i that the lady aes of San Franciiico 
publistied, and “hitherto little known matter by priétor of the Wagner Museum in‘ io any has delightful suburb,"Oaklands, have forms 
many different composers is now, for the first | sold-hi§ collection utder somewhat stfange con- | sélyes info a “ seh forning 
time, described and brought before the musical ditions, The committee formed for the purchase b for the hrpose giving charity con . 
world at large.” has made a contract with Herr Oesterlein, by | are an incomplete lot at present, there being 
ak * 'which he is to receive £500 immediately, to | nineteen violins, five violas, four violoncell.s, 
ae : inue. it} three double basses, two flutes, one clarinet 
' ' \ h. | keep the museum, and to continue to add to-it)}'t ; €S, : , one 
a gana Somncsnaten | ae ne. emai until 1895, when the rest of the full price of | oboe, three cornets, and a trombone, with drums, 
shire Eisteddfod, held on January 2, some tenor | ; j : 
eerie 6 ah ater te » | 44,500 will be paid, and the museum taken to harp, organ, etc. Only one member of the in- 
soloists competed in singing “‘Sound an Alarm.” | G | Sertor nex has a‘clace ia the acai. 
They made a feeble show, and the adjudicator | 7®'™4"¥: | fies P ; ganization, but 
| | he, curiously enough, is the musical director, 
pointed out that the song should not have been | * & % | ‘That. he will soon have to “climb'down” was 
chosen, since an Edward Lloyd was required to SIR Joun STAINER’S speech upon bogus | be taken for granted. . The Oaklands journalist 
do it justice. Nevertheless, he gave the prize to} University degrees, delivered at a semi-private | fa ley <r ' 
: ; : : © / naturally goes into raptures over the first con- 
the best man, whose name turned out to be! meeting of the Union of Graduates in Music, | cert, exclaiming, with a gush which impairs his 
—Edward Lloyd. The audience went into con- | deserves a good deal more attention than it has English ae git Of orty hahdacine Ssomen 
vulsions of laughter. received. Sir John pointed out that, owing to} 9, stage playing upon all sorts of instruments, 


x * |an admitted defect in our law, any person is | from the. gentle-looking violin to the big bass _ 


; i : 
A FEW weeks since it was reported in some | practically at full liberty to call himself a Doctor | drum, is not so common a sight a8, to quite 
at Sir A. Harris had not found it |0f Music without any fear-of ulterior conse-' forbid the audience to sentimentally find the 
| quences, unless he run into debt or obtain money | picturesque, in it.” . London, of course, hadits 


" ca tile gmnend d accordingly had | the false pretence. It is true the law directs | 1, aie orchestra long ago: 
RONEN. RACES eee that none but those created Mus. Doc. by the : - ; * 


been obliged to advertise in the German papers. | 7°) ‘ 
The statement was on the face of it absurd—or | Universities, the Archbishop of Canterbury, or | 
at any rate the difficulty could possibly have the Royal College of Music, shall bear thetitle;; THE fact is, I believe, not generally knowa 
been only one of terms, for the musical direc- | but, curiously enough, it has omitted to provide | thata score exists of Wagner's “ Rienzi,” entirely 
tories give the names and addresses of upwards | 2ny penalty for the offence, and the law has con- | revised and. partly. rewritten by the composer 
of seven hundred violinists in London alone, | sequently become a dead letter. | himself during his. more “advanced” ‘period. 
and the number of orchestral performers here | x * % | The manuscript is in the possession of Frau 
exceeds twelve hundred. I understand, however, : ; | Cosima Wagner, and itis probable that only 
that the German advertisements were not in-| .1HE unqualified man who calls himself aa few people can have seen it. Frau Wagner 
serted by the manager, surgeon or a lawyer, or who pretends to be a | has, however, at. the request of the German 
| policeman, can be punished by a fing, or im- | Emperor, consented to the. production of the 

ss eg | prisonment ; but a brass plate and the necessary | new version at the Royal Opera, Berlin, where 


quarters th 
possible to secure a permanent orchestra of fifty 









THE Deutsche Musiker Zeitung of the 14th | impudence are all that is necessary to convert a | 
January, in an article headed “‘Aus London,” | charlatan into a Doctor of Music. It is mainly | 
says: “That Sir Augustus would willingly have | for this reason that the Universities take no legal | 
given the preference to English musicians is| steps against those who sport bogus degrees. | 
shown by his having applied for the test talent| The courts might say that such conduct was 
in the musical academies, although not with the | extremely wrong, but the law has provided no 
desired result. The directors 6f these insti-| punishment. Sir John seems to think that 
tutions should note the fact that the young | Parliament would refuse to grant the necessary | 
beginners demanded the same salary as the old | legal protection to genuine University graduates, | 
and practised members.” I do not quite see | although it certainly does not appear that the | 
what the said directors could do were the matter | musical profession have ever asked for that which , 
put before them.’ The young men are within | must be considered not only a legal status for | 
their right. There are difficulties in the way of | themselves, but also a protection of the public | 
securing a permanent orchestra made up of | against fraud. 
established London artists. All these have x *& * 
valuable connections, for the loss of which money , : 
could hardly make-amends:“But it should be | - LONDON) street music has found: an apologigt 

ee ale i at last, in the person of Mr. Forbes: Robertson, 
possible to come to terms with the young and e , : “as 
already capable players who.swarm amongst us. | the art critic, who thinks that it has “a strong 

educative influence on the poorer classes.” 
7 Now, if Mr. Robertson: had been a musical 

A REPORT has been current lately that | critic-—- However, we can only hope that the 
Madame Patti intended soon to retire. 1 am, | organ-grinders, hymn-singers, and other cheerful 
writes a correspondent, in a positién to | people will, after this, haunt’ Mr. Robertson's 
say that there is absolutely no truth inthe | door. . They might have: an “educative. in- 
rumour. It was Madame Patti who once ‘said | fluence” upon Aim. 
that she would never become fassée in pro- ee 
fessional life, but would quit the stage when her Y gee y 
voice had lost none of ‘its old attraction, so that A DE AGHTF UIs lecture. was athe 7 the | 
she would be the better remembered by her Somerville Club 9a January 10; PY a Wostae | 

: 2 : Bridge, organist of Westminster Abbey, the 
countless admirers. But the diva has no inten- 4 Higildt ‘th my Mozart Ma 
tion of retiring yet: subject being “An Hour with my Mozart Manu- 

scripts.” Dr. Bridge is the happy, possessor of 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





it will be performed for the first time in public 
next October. In its original form, without cuts, 
“ Rienzi” was one of the longest of Wagner's 
operas, and indeed at, its first performance at 
Dresden. in 1842 it occupied from. six in the 
evening till nearly midnight. Despite the 
enthusiasm with which, it was received this 
proved a little. too, much for Saxon, audiences, 
and after a short time the work was divided 
in two, the first two acts being given n one 
programme, and the remainder the next night, 
The opera ‘in its reduced form. was prepared 
for Berlin in 1847. 
id em if 
THE discovery of an opera ‘by Henry Litolff, ° 
based on the’ story. of “King Lear,” has been 
announced. ‘This work, if it really exist, should 
interest Englishmen, seeing that the composer 
had an ‘English mother, and was born in 
London. His ‘father was a French Alsatian. 
Henry Litolff made his first appearance as a 
pianist at Covent Garden Theatre in 1832, being 
then twelve: years old: Precocious in other 
matters than music, he married’ at seventeen, 
and, his family disapproving so early a, venture 
into matrimony, left this country for the Con- 
tinent. In 1851 he went into business at Bruns- 
wick as a music ‘publisher. He started the 
famous “Collection Litolff,” with which every 
amateur is acquainted, = B 


* & 

Mr. KNOWLES gives a curious reason why 
Lord Tennyson was not musical. Browning, 
whose harsh discords “bruised the ear like 
flints,” to quote the phrase of a not very melli- 
fluous rhymester, was an enthusiast of music. 
Tennyson, whose lines almost sing of themselves, 
had as little musical taste as Burns, who is indis- 
putably the greatest of modern song-writers. Is 
it really the fact, as Mr. Knowles seems to think, 
that the fine and delicate ear which is sensi- 
tive to the exquisite music of words finds music 
a rough, blatant expansion of this microscopic 





joy? 
Gm 


many of these precious relics. ‘The. originals 
belonged .to Thomas Atwood, organist of, St. 


Paul’s and the pupil of Mozart, who left, them 
to his pupil, Sir John Goss, who >in, turn be- 
queathed them to his: pupil, Dr. Bridge, The 
lecturer won the hearts of the Jadies whom he 
addressed, by presenting each one with a, fac-: 
simile of a minuetto, partly written by-Atwood, 
but corrected, and for the most part ‘re-written. 
by Mozart. This contains the great composer's 
autograph. ts : 
+o * ig: tii: 
“In Rhythm and Melody? Forty fair Musi- 
cians upon the Stage at the Macdonough "A 
Californian paper heads'a column of small print 
with these exclamations, and it really appears 


sa al 


to as Verdi's only comic opera: It is, however, . 
the fact that in his early days—that is to say, 
in 1840, and under very sad conditions—Verdi 
undertook to set to music for Merelli Romani’s 
, “1 Fimto ‘Stanislao,” which: was subsequently 
Regno.”| While he was engaged upon ‘ 
he got into money difficulties, 'so»that' Madame 
Verdi had to. pawn her trinkets. ‘Afterwards - 
he: himself was’ taken ill, and ‘finally, in little 
more than two months, his wife and only. two_ 





| wonder ‘that “Un Giorno di Regno” 


4 FALSTAFS® has ‘erroneously been referred 


| produced: under ‘the’ title of Un -Giomo di. 
nthe work 


children were laid in the.grave. Probably” | 
cessive afflictions, and there is small room for : 
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for half a Century Verdi ‘refused’ to ‘touch any 


other comic ‘Opéra; until the success of “ Otello” 


and the excellence of Boito’s “ Falstaff” libretto | panied her sister, is a well-known exponent of 
the Deppe method. of pianoforte playing, and 
~ | Miss 


caused him to’alter his mind. 
Fg te ie | } 

“ FALSTAFF” is being prepared.at the Milan 
Scala in secrecy as strict as can. be. imposed 
upon those who. take part init. | The old com- 
poser adopted this plan when getting ready his 
“ Otello,” andthe ‘result .possibly is a certain 
whetting of public. interest, which never fails to 
be excited by the mysterious. What higher 
yood comes of it I am.quite,unable to imagine. 
Indeed, there. always seems, to me a certain 
affectation about.the-veil thrown between new 
works and the..kindly public -who. desire. to 
know all about them as soon as possible. Verdi, 
1 suppose, will keep everybody out of the theatre 
till the night. of «performance, after which a 
thousand pens will record impressions which, 
on fuller acquaintance, may have to be modified 
or changed. 
* * * 


Apropos of the production of “ Falstaff,” 
Verdi has been giving some interesting infor- 
mation to a Correspondent of the Daily Graphic 
who called on him, at Genoa. The story. of 
how “a handful of carpenters” gave him his 
first real assuranice, of success is worth repro- 
ducing. “It, was, after I had dragged on in 
poverty and disappointment for a long time at 
Basseto,” he said, “and had been laughed at 
by all the publishers, and shown to, the door 
by all the impresarios. I’had lost all real con- 
fidence and courage, but through sheer obstinacy 
I succeeded in getting ‘ Nabucco’”—so the title 
of “ Nabucodonosor” is-commonly contracted in 
Italy—“ rehearsed at the Scala, in Milan. The 
artists were singing as badly as they knew how, 
and the orchestra seemed to be bent only upon 
drowning thé noise of the workmen who. were 
busy making alterations in the building. Pre- 
sently the chorus began to sing, as carelessly 
as before, the ‘ Va pensiero, but before they had 
got through half a dozen bars the theatre was 
as still as a church. The men had left off their 
work, one by one, and there they were, sitting 
about on the ladders and scaffolding, listening ! 
When the number.was finished they broke out 
into. the noisiest applayse Ihave eyer heard, 
crying ‘Bravo, bravo, viva. il maestro.” and 
beating . on the, woodwork . with their tools. 
Then I knew what the future had in store for 
me.” : zy 

a ae 

A UNIQUE floralcoffering was-‘made the 
night to-a singer at the:Eldorado, Mdile. Polaire, 
who sang a compésition of a well-known sports- 
man in Paris,’ ‘The song and the» singer were 
much applauded; '‘and:there advanced upon:the 
stage a bouquet in the shape, of: a: horse, life: 
sized. It is not: said»whether the body’ of the 
beast was chestnut‘or bay, but, in any case, we 
should have thought the:distinction would: have 
been more appropriate: to the prima donna of 
the “ Cavalletia Rusticana.” 

«oe * 

HER MAJESTY, évet ‘ready to. encourage 
native talent, gave a cordial welcome to the 
Misses Nellié and Kate Chaplin on theif recent 
visit to Osborne, and “no fewer than five pieces 
were performed after dinner. As tisual, the 

_ Queen herself made’ the “selectiong’ Which *in- 
Cluded the slow movement from Mendelssotin’s 
Violin Concerto, a great favourite ‘with’ her 
Majesty ; a Spanish dance by Saradate) anda 
serenade by Pigtne, Miss Kate Chaplin had 
the honour 6f a long conversation with her 
Majesty, who expressed warm appreciation ‘of 


.at the concerts. of the Royal Amateur Orchestral 


aloof, So also will.many of the principal German 


examples of their manufacture. , Messrs. Pleyel- 
the French Section.) . 


this time not as the cause’of a breach ‘of the 
peace, but of a breach of promise, ‘The faithless 
swain loved his Chioe well enough until ‘he met 
with Lalagé. and hér piano: “ She “is? very 
musical, and has played for me’ 


great chatm fot mie, and from the very first 1 
contracted a fond regard ‘for hér.”'’ Wherefore 
he parted from his former Jove, and ‘his former 
love brought an action 


still, prefers thé notes of the piano to those of the 
bank. , _ oo ree pp 


| also evinced great interest jn the fortunate 
' musicians. > Miss / Nellie Chaplin, who ‘accom: 


Kate Chaplin has studied under Herr 


' Pollitzer. 


* * *€ 


I aM glad to say that: better news is to hand 
in regard to the health. of Dr. Hans von Biilow. 
According to a letter which Mr. Vert has re- 
ceived from Herr Bechstein, the well-known 
| pianoforte maker of Berlin, and an old friend 
|of the pianist, the malady from which he. is 
suffering is believed by the, doctors to be acute 
neuralgia in the head. He is.undergoing a 
cure at the establishment of Dr. Gnauck, at 
Pankow, near Berlin, with so far satisfactory 
results that it is hoped he will soon resume the 
baton at the Philharmonic Society Concerts in 
Berlin. Dr. Gnauck’s establishment is well 
known, and it seems that no persons suffering 
from. genuine mental. disorder are received 
there. patents ie 

* * * 

THE thanks of all sufferers from piano perse: 
cution are due tothe fair inventor of a new con: 
trivance for deadening the sound of that popular 
instrument. This latest addition to our ‘rapidly 
accumulating array of ingenious ‘novelties is 
called a “ Self-silencing Stop,” and is: reported 
to be admirably adapted to attain the above 
object, _ It can, be’ fixed “upon ‘the instrument 
without difficulty, ‘anid its action in ho way: in- 
terferes with ‘the comfort of ‘the’ player; whose 
fingers are ‘free to roam and rattle over’ the 
keyboard as of yore. But the executant must 
be content with tones of the pianissimo order, 
for the “Self-silencing Stop” lis’ so éffectual 
that the notes cannot be heard in‘an adjoining 
room. p 
* *& * 


THE Duke of Edinburgh has been asked to 
send for exhibition at the Chicago World’s Fair 
the Stradivarius violin which formerly belonged 


his Royal Highness has more than once played 


Society. The, Duke-has, I Jearn, willingly con- 
sented. to lend the. instrument, which also. was 
exhibited. at the. recent Musical and Dramatic 
Exhibition at. Vienna., Other old musical instru- 
ments of various kinds may possibly be sent to 
Chicago ; but,it is unlikely that the display of 
modern instruments of British manufacture will 
be at all. large... Messrs.,. Erard will exhibit. in 
the. British, Section, but..the majority: of our 
English pianoforte-makers will, it seems, hold 


houses, althougha large.number of German 
makers of upright and cottage pianos will send 
Wolff and Thibouville are the ch 


ief exhibitors in 


nie oe 
~ AGaiN the piano figures in the Law’Courts— 


sions,” he wrote to poor Childe. “ Music has a 


against him, and ‘a 
British. jury awatded ity We ‘hope ‘he 


to the late Duke of Cambridge, and upon which | 


A HOPE which has been expressed in some 
quarters that Madame Schumann will revisit 
London in the spring will, I regret to learn, not 
be gratified. The veteran pianist is now in her 
| seventy-fourth year, and has practically retired 
from public life as a pianist, although she still 
follows a useful career in training others. M. 
Rubinstein likewise seems to have settled down 
as a teacher. His headquarters are at present 
in Dresden, where he receives a few pupils of 
special talent. Among them is young Richard 
Epstein, a son of the well-known professor of 
Berlin, and I believe M. Rubinstein has also 
given a few lessons to little Josef Hofmann. 
That young gentleman is, however, now resident 
at Berlin, where his teacher is Professor Urban, 
and it is not improbable that he will make his 
reappearance as an adult pianist in this country 
in the course of the coming year. 


* * * 


THE venerable conundrum, “ What is worse 
than a flute ?” and its: reply, “ Two flutes,” will 
inevitably. be recalled by the announcement that 
an enterprising Italian, Signor Alessandro Scuri, 
has invented an. institument to: which he has 
given the name of the “ cornet-A-piston quatuor.” 
It is, in fact, a quadruple cornet-a-piston, four of 
those. delectable instruments being combined 
and furnished with one mouth-piece. The solo 
instrument is for the right hand of the player, 
while the left hand, meandering over the other _ 
three, can simultaneously perform variations 
or accompaniments. Altogether it appears to 
be a very terrible and: doubtless complex affair, 
and its inventor has been engaged in designing 
it since 1886, The latest development of the 
quadruple cornet is from ‘the Paris ‘workshop of 
M. Mille, and Signor Scuri has already given a 
semi-private performance on it. He, however, 
does not consider himself yet an expert, but he 
hopes by assiduous practice, which will doubtless 
be appreciated by his neighbours, to perfect 
himself in time for the Chicago Exhibition. 

* . 

Miss E. M. SmytH, the young composer in 
whom the Queen and the ex-Empress Eugénie 
take’ so much interest, is the daughter of a re- 
tired general. Her Massin D, which was heard 
for the first time in public at the Albert Hall 
on the 18th ult., has been issued by the firm of 
Novello. It is written ‘forthe usual four solo 
voices, orchestra; and chorus. Without instru- 
mental prelude, the “ Kyrie” opens with a dis- 
tinctive passage for basses; with  unisonous 
accompaniment; the other sections.of the chorus 
separately entering later. « . ' 
Epa i& ee 

THE “Gloria,” which Miss Smyth recom- 
mends ‘should be given as the finale to the, 
Mass instead’ of following the “ Kyrie,” intro- 
duces, the solo. quartet, the start being made 
by the tenor with “Et in terra. pax.” The 
soloists are, also prominent in the “Credo,” 
The “Sazctus” is laid out for alto solo and 
eight-part chorus, the “ Benedictus” for so- 
prano solo and three-part chorus (two sopranos 
and alto, the voices being equally divided), 
and the “Agnus Dei” for tenor solo and the 
ordinary four-part chorus. The Mass would 
have been produced last summer but for the 
death of the Duke of Clarence. 

i to 4 Me Me 

‘MANY months ago: it “was known that the 
further collaboration of Mr. 'W..S. Gilbert and 
Sir Arthur Sullivan had become merely a ques- 
tion of time and convenience. A librettist and 
a composer so obviously, and in such a special 
sense, the complement of each other were almost 


‘| bound to unite again,’as by a process in the 














the efforts of the ladies, and Princess “Louise 
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natural order of things. The conjunction is | 
now a settled matter, and the musical public | 


are warranted in expecting another Gilbert- | 
Sullivan opera at the Savoy in the course of | 
next autumn. I have the best authority for | 
stating that Mr. Gilbert has outlined the plot | 
of his new work, and that he and Sir Arthur | 
Sullivan have settled the details. 
x * | 
A BIOGRAPHY of Rubinstein, lately published | 
at Leipzig, contains an amusing story. When 
Rubinstein returned to Russia after his ay | 
years in Germany he found himself in St. | 
Petersburg with no passport, and, of course, got | 
into trouble with the police. However, he some- 
how obtained a letter of introduction to the | 
Governor of the city, and, presenting it, asked | 
for a week’s respite, in order that the necessary | 
documents might be procured. Rubinstein con- 
tinues the story thus: “The General put on a 
very dissatisfied look and said: ‘ Now, look 
here, my lad, I have heard something about you 
at Court. You are some kind of a musician, I 
am told. That may be true enough, but I can’t 
take it on-trust. Be off this minute to M. 
Tshesnok, the head of the clerks of my office— 
you'll find him below—and play him something 
or other, so that he can testify that you are a 








musician. He understands something about 
music.’ 
* * * 

“TI was then taken downstairs to Tshesnok,” 
writes M. Rubinstein, “and I found a tottering 
old box of a piano in a corner of his room. He 
sat down before it and I sat down. All the 
bitterness, anger, and malice that overwhelmed 
my soul that moment, in consequence of the 
disgraceful treatment I had received, I poured 
out on the keys of that vile instrument. I 
thumped and hammered and pounded them 
with such violence that the piano trembled and 
tottered beneath me, threatening every instant 
to fall to pieces. Tshesnok, however, endured 
the sight without flinching, listened attentively, 
and when I had done went back with me to the 
General and said : ‘ The statement is true, your 
Excellency. Rubinstein is really a musician, 
and is able to play the piano.’ ‘Very well, 
then, remarked the Governor, ‘I will give him 
a delay of three weeks ;’ whereupon I took my 
leave.” 

* * # 


MR. JOHN MORLEY, it seems, is a great 
lover of music, and his favourite composers are 
Wagner and Chopin. The British Weekly 
tells a pretty little story, which illustrates the 
Irish Secretary’s fondness for the divine art. 
A little time ago he was visiting at a friend’s 
house, where at the time a young lady, an 
excellent amateur pianist, was staying. At the 
request of the hostess, the young lady played 
in the drawing-room one forenoon, while Mr. 
Morley was at work in the library. “ You 





stopped playing this morning just in the middle 
of ‘ Tristan,’” said Mr. Morley to the musician 
when he inet her in the afternoon. “1! wanted 
very much to ask you to go on. Wagner is a 
favourite of mine. I like to hear good music 
when I work. Far from disturbing me, it is a 
genuine assistance to my thoughts.” 


* * * 


LADY WIMBORNE'S recent concert in the New 
Town Hall, at Bournemouth, in aid of the 
Sailors Home and Strand Street Mission at 
Poole, attracted a fashionable gathering. Lady 
Randolph Churchill played a pianoforte solo, 
and twice accompanied Herr Wessely, violinist. 
The other performers included Mdlle. Janotha, 





pianiste; Miss Angela Vanbrugh, violinist ; Mr. 
John Thomas, the Queen’s harpist, and others. 


Musica? lgife in london. 


——10;—— 


HE Popular Concerts were resumed on 
Saturday, January 7, when a_ fairly 
large audience attended. A Beethoven 
programme was presented, including the 

Septet, the Trio in D, Op. 70, No. 1, and the 
Sonata in A flat, Op. 26. Sir Charles. Hallé was 
the pianist, and played the sonata in the sound 
and musicianly manner for which he is remark- 
able, just and true emphasis being given to every 
note. It is refreshing to hear this talented ex- 
ponent of the old school of pianists, and he 
afforded many students present a far more 
useful lesson than is furnished by some of the 
performers of the modern and vigorous style of 
playing. Madame Alice Gomez was the vocalist. 
The programme closed with the Septet in E flat, 
in which Lady Hallé was oncé more associated 
with Messrs. Straus, Egerton, Paersch, Wotton, 
Piatti, and Reynolds. 

Schubert’s Octet occupied the greater portion 
of the programme at the first Monday Concert 
of the season, January 9th, and the performance 
was all that could be desired. The pianist was 
Mr. Frederick Dawson, who joined Signor Piatti 
in Beethoven’s Sonata in F, for piano and violon- 
cello, Op. 5,and played at the end of the concert 
Chopin’s Polonaise in A flat with great effect. 
Miss Louise Phillips was acceptable in songs by 
Brahms, Pessard, and Godard. 

The programme of the Popular Concert. on 
Saturday, January 14, included Mozart’s Quartet 
in D. minor, and Saint-Saéns’s Pianoforte Trio 
in F, Op. 18, the latter a clever and effective, if 
not very inspired, work. Malle. Clotilde 
Kleeberg was scarcely at her best in Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue; but Lady Hallé 
gave a superb interpretation of Max Bruch’s 
extremely expressive Adagio Appassionato in 
F minor, Op. 57. The vocalist was Miss Jessie 
Hudlestone. Although the young soprano 
vocalist is still a student, she gave an intelligent 
rendering of Handel’s fine air, “Piangerd la 
sorte mia,” from “Giulio Cesare,” and was also 
heard in a song by Bizet, “In the Woods.” 

On Monday, January 16, Goetz’s beautiful 
Quintet in C minor, Op. 16, for piano’and strings, 
was revived, after being permitted to slumber 
for eleven years. It is the lamented composer’s 
finest example of chamber music, and certainly 
does not deserve to suffer neglect. Another 
revival was that of Porpora’s Violoncello Sonata 
in F, played, of course, by Signor Piatti, with 
the artist’s pianoforte accompaniment. Madile. 
Kleeberg was at her best in Schumann’s “Kin- 
derscenen,” delicate little sketches which, for 
obvious reasons, are not often heard in the 
concert-room. Schumann’s Quartet in A minor, 
Op. 41, No. t, completed the instrumental por- 
tion of the programme, and Signor Abramoff 
was the vocalist, in place of Mrs. ‘Helen Trust, 
who was unable to sing. | 

Schubert’s Octet was the principal item in the 
programme on Saturday, January 21,; Schubert 
must have written this Octet in a fever of in- 
spiration. Although it has seven movements and 
is one of the longest works of its kind in exist- 
ence, it took him less than a month to compose. 
The Octet is a composition full of joyous move- 
ments, and in no way exhibiting the depression 
of spirits from which the composer was suffering 
when he wrote it. The rendering of the work 
by Lady Hallé, MM. Ries, Straus, Egerton, 
Paersch, Wotton, Reynolds, and Piatti was as 
familiar as thé music itself. These artjsts are 
old associates in the graceful task, and they 
play together in perfect unity of thought and 
expression. The s6l6 pianist on this occasion 





was Mr, Frederick Dawson, who. made his mark 
at the outset of the concert by joining Piatti- in 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata in B flat for. pianoforte 
and violoncello. Mr. Plunket Greene sang Schu- 
bert’s “Litanei”—one of a set of eight sacred 
songscomposed between 1815 and 1819, and three 
Irish melodies arranged by Professor Stanford, 

The programme on Monday, January 23, was 
a rich one. It included Beethoven’s famous 


Septet, Dvordk’s Quintet in A, and two piano-. 


forte pieces by Paderewski and Stanford re- 
spectively, not previously heard at these concerts. 
Miss Bertha Moore was the vocalist. 

The Royal Choral Society’s well-established 
custom, which ordains that the coming of each 
new year should be signalized by a perform- 
ance of the “Messiah,” was duly followed on 
January 2, when Handel’s masterpiece drew a 
large gathering of music-lovers to the Albert 


Hall. There is little to add ‘by way of comment. 


It is enough to say that Sir Joseph Barnby’s 
firm leadership found a following of the utmost 
strength, spirit, and solidity. Some disappoint- 
ment was felt at the absence from the platform 
of Mr. Edward Lloyd, who was to have sung 
the tenor solos. But Mr. Iver McKay proved 
himself a good substitute. The other members 
of the quartet were Miss Anna Williams, 
Madame Patey, and Mr. Watkin Mills. 

The Royal Choral Society rarely troubles 
itself to produce a new work; and it is tolerably 
certain that. Miss E. M. Smyth’s Solemn Mass 
in D would not have seen the light under its 
auspices on January 18 but for the patronage 
extended to it by the Queen and the ex-Empress 
Eugénie. A. large audience assembled, at- 
tracted, no doubt, by the desire to hear a new 
Mass by a feminine composer. Miss Smyth is 
certainly one of the most remarkable female 
musicians this country has produced, and her 
work is a notable achievement, but the ability 
displayed in the Mass is to a large extent ren- 
dered unsatisfactory by excess of ambition. 
The qualities most to be looked for in a sacred 
work from a female pen—grace, sentiment, 
melodic charm, and deep religious feeling—are 
scarcely to be found in her score. 

The Mass, and also the succeeding selection 


-| from the “ Creation,” were executed admirably, 


under the skilful direction of Sir Joseph Barnby, 
with Mdlles. Belle Cole and Palliser, and Messrs, 
Ben Davies and Watkin Mills, and the choruses 
were excellently sung. 

Sefior Sarasate has but one rival in the power 
of drawing the musical public— namely, M. 
Paderewski. As, however, the celebrated 
pianist has gone on another professional trip 
to America, the equally celebrated violinist for 
awhile has matters entirely hisown way, and 
St. James’s Hall was densely crowded for his 


fourth concert on January 9. The programme . 


offered was a familiar one. It was an orches- 
tral performance, and the principal item was 
Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto in D minor, No. 3, 
the first and second movements of which show 
as much inspiration as anything the German 
composer has ever penned. The only other 
pieces set down for the Spanish: artist were 
Saint-Saéns’s Introduction. and Rondo Capric- 
cioso in A minor, and his own “ Muiieira” 
(Théme Montagnard Varié) ; but Sefior Sara- 
sate was not only at his best as an executant, 
but was in an extremely generous mood, giving 
no less than three extra solo. pieces in com- 
pliance with the unanimous demand. . But for 


the lateness of the hour the delighted audience ' 


would have. asked for yet more, and w 
perhaps have gotit. Sir William Cusins secured 
excellent performances of Mendelssohn’s over: 
ture “ The Hebrides,” and Grieg’s “ Peer Gynt, 
Suite, the playing of the orchestra being cet 
tainly above the average in merit. 
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Mr. Qj. A. Groda, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE MANCHESTER 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC# 


—_— 'Oo—_—— 


HERE is probably no more popular 
gentleman in Manchester—or for that 
matter, in Lancashire —in musical 
circles than Mr. J. A. Cross. 

Although Macclesfield claims him by birth, 
his connection with the once famous silk town 
practically ended there. At the age of eighteen, 
Mr. Cross, seeking “fresh fields and pastures 
new,” came to Manchester with the proverbial 
half-crown in his pocket; and, as ‘he himself 
said to our representative, “‘ Knowing not a soul 
in the whole of the city, I came, as many another 
man, to make my fortune.” 

“Have you succeeded ?’ was asked. 

‘Well, not yet ; but I cannot complain as to 
my position to-day. I have worked hard, and 
done my best to please everybody, and I believe 
—nay, I am sure—my efforts have been appre- 
ciated. 

“Prior to the year 1881 there were no con- 
certs to which the working classes of Manchester 
and district could afford to go. Of course there 
were Hallé’s concerts on Thursday nights, and 
Mr. de Jong’s on Saturday nights; but the 
lowest price of admission to these was a shilling,: 


and it occurred to me that a good all-round}. 


concert could be given fora smallersum. There 
had certainly about that time been an attempt 


to give district concerts (free) at the Hulme}, 
Town Hall, and other halls in the district ; but; 
after a time they were abandoned. So I opened |: 
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| “ Israel in Egypt,” “ Twelfth Mass,” “Creation,” 

anda number of other grand: works, with choral, 
and military, or orchestral accompaniment, have 
been submitted. 
Prior to becoming a concert caterer, Mr. Cross 
| was a.teacher of Tonic Solfa for both the Man- 
| chester and Salford School Boards, He was 
for upwards of a dozen years busily engaged, 
five nights a week and every Saturday morning, 
_teaching in various parts of the city. Probably 
|in remote .Harpurhey one night, the next in 
| Pendleton, and so on... Subsequently the School 
Boards gave up the public teaching of singing, 
-but Mr. Cross continued the instruction at the 
hall of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in Peter Street. He has now a choral union of 
members. 

So sanguine was Mr. Cross that an institu- 
tion where all kinds of instruments could be 
taught, as well as singing, would be successful 
in ‘Manchester, that he obtained suitable pre- 
mises and had them altered to specially prepared 
plans, A most complete and commodious suite 
of rooms was the result. To prepare and arrange 
the school was a simple matter, but would the 
public be attracted? Mr. Cross’s previous 
knowledge of the Manchester public here stood 


him in good. stead, for no sooner had he issued 


: to 4 1 e his own 








his prospectus) than he. was, 





right in the midst of the city, gave a good cone} Fo. 
cert, and charged for admission, threepence, |4* ~ 


Sixpence, and one shilling. 





* 





“The first year I occupied the field alone, but 
the second year or so I had an opponent. There, 
was plenty of room for all, however, as the! 
Saturday night popular concerts in Manchester 
now testify.” 

That concerts—and good concerts, too—can 
be made a profitable commercial undertaking, 
at a low price of admission, is fully demonstrated 
from the fact that since the inception of these 
Popular concerts, such grand oratorios as “ The 
Messiah,” “Samson,” “Judas Maccabeus,” 


* The lithograph portrait given is from a photo- 
graph by Messrs. Brown, Barnes and Bell. 
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‘of the Royal Cons 
classes of instruments can be taught at the 
school, and lessons are being given daily in 
voice-training, piano, organ, violin, viola, violon- 
cello, oboe, clarionet, cornet, guitar, banjo, 
mandolin, zither, flute, theory, elocution, har- 
mony, etc., etc. 

The first students’ matinée took place a few 
days ago, and was presided over by the mayor 
of Manchester, who was accompanied by the 
mayoress. In a speech. during the proceed- 
ings, the mayor spoke very highly of the work 
done in music by Mr. Cross and also compli- 
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-|minuet is a slow. dance. 


some 500 voices, and-a concert section of 150/ 


mented the students on the rapid progress they 


_| had made. 
“Yes,” said Mr. Cross to our representative, ~~ 


“1 haveévery reason to be encouraged at the 
brilliait success of the school. It has exceeded 
my fondest hopes ; but—who knows?—perhaps 
even greater things will follow.” 


How to Practise. 


—-0:— 


EMEMBER first that a minuet ¢s a 
minuet, and must be played like a 
minuet, and not like an excessively 
modern waltz or a polka. Now a 

It is seldom danced 
now, and shouldn’t be danced anyhow; our 
very great-grandfathers and ditto grandmothers 
who lived a hundred years since didn’t dance 
it—they walked it. A‘ minuet was a series of 
graceful bowings, hand-shakings, and foot-scrap- 
ings, all done so slowly as not to disturb the 
powder on our ancestors’ heads. Now, I begin 
with this little lecture because I’ve heard this 
tempo di menuetto played often, and often very 
much too fast. It is very easy to do it that 
way, but that way isn’t right. Beethoven called 
this a ¢empo di menuetto because he wanted 
it played in the time of a minuet; that is 
to say, gently moving and gracefully. First 





then, make sure that you get the required 
accent on the first. beat of every bar. And 
when you come to this passage— 







































































give it the phrasing I have indicated, Play the 
scale perfectly /egato and without any crescendo ; 
and in the descending thirds for the right hand 
imitate the effect you can fancy they would have 
sung by voices. Later on when you come to 


,| the triplets-passage (har 41) get the time correct 


by counting several bars previous very carefully. 
And this is all the direction needed to play this 


nd |little piece properly. The fingering throughout 


is quite easy, and only careful attention to that 


_ |and the points I have mentioned is necessary. 


‘Wart had been announced as: “ an entirely 


new feature,” was submitted to Mr. Barrett’s 
Manchester patrons on Saturday, January 14. 
It consisted of an orchestra of “ English-born 
musicians.” Of course it is all very well to 
encourage “native talent.” I hardly see what 
good can be obtained by having an orchestra 
of purely English musicians, when one con- 
siders the really eminent performers we have 
in nearly all first-class orchestras who are of 
foreign birth, What would we do without a 
few of Sir Charles Hallé’s players? This is 
only one instance, and many more could be 





cited. 
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Offustrafed Pnflerviews. ! a 
A Poelical ano Mudicaf Afternoon with the DuffooR damify. 


‘ * 
T was a raw, cheerless afternoon F 

when I visited Erith. The thaw 

had commenced, and Nature 

was weeping at the departure of 

the jolly frost king. As the train drew 
into the station, my little friend Dora 
appeared on the platform. A brougham 
quickly took us to “ Linwood,” where I 
was welcomed by the rest of the family. 

“Itis sucha dreadful day, we hardly 
expected you to come,” said my hostess, 
as I took the offered easy-chair. 

The twilight of the short winter 
afternoon was falling, but the pretty 
and artistic interior of the drawing- 
room was lit up by the) cheerful fire 
which blazed and glowed ‘on -the 
hearth while we talked. On the fur 
rug at her mother’s feet sat little 
Olive, a child of exquisite organization, 
and close by was her six-year-old sister, - 

“The first performances were given 
in this room for the purpose of giving 
pleasure to our friends,” said Mrs. 
Tulloch, “They were so interested 
that others grew desirous of hearing 
their ‘songs and recitations.’ Finally 
a Tennyson Recital was given (under 
the special patronage of Lady Tenny- 
son) on the 17th of February of last 
year, at Princes’ Hall, by Edith and 
Dora, assisted by Mr. William Shake- 
peare.” 

I was then shown a very charmingly 
designed programme. The contents 
were as follows : . 

PART I. 
Song oe ee “ The Poet's Song” 
Miss Edith Tulloch, 
** The Revenge ” 


Miss Dora Tulloch. 
(a) ‘‘ On the Hill” Songs of ) 


Song .» {i} “At the Window ” bene Wrens ) ** Sarena. 


Mr. Wm. Shakespeare. 
“ Lady Clare ” 

Miss Dora Tulloch. 

Soug *: os ‘‘ Far, Far Away " 

Miss Edith Tulloch. 
* Lancelot and Elaine ” 
(NearCamelot) Lancelot, Guinevere King Arthw. 

iss Dora Tulloch. 


§ (a) “ The Cradle Song’ } we Alfred Cellier. 


Song sd U® “The Throstle ” 
Miss Edith Tulloch. 


Hubert Parry. 


Alfred Cellier. 


—-0 ;— 


THE “CHILDREN'S HOUR” ARTISTES. 


or. 
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MISS OLIVE TULLOCH AS PRINCE ARTHUR, 


PART II. 
* Lancelot and Elaine” 
(Astolat), Lancelot, Elaine, Torre, Lavaine, Lord of Astolat. 
Miss Dora Tulloch. fe : 
Song - ‘' What does Little Birdie say?” .. ALackensie, 
Miss Edith Tulloch. | 
‘Lancelot and Elaine” — si 
| (The Tournament, Camelot) Lancelot, Lavaine, King Arthur, 
Gawain, Guinevere. 
Miss Dora Tulloch. 5 
le ( (a) ‘‘ Tears, Idle Tears” ir j Somerville. 
Song ++ 4 (4) “As through the Land at Eve we went”. .Cusins. 
Mr. Wm. Shak re. 
“Lancelot and Elaine’ Shyies 
| (Astolat) Lancelot, Lavaine, King Arthur, Elaine, Torre. 
iss Dora Tulloch. + 


"| Song .. “ Sweet is True Love” (Elaine's song)’.. ¥. Clay. 


Miss Edith Tulloch. 





or ti dihilitaa aaa 
4‘ I remember this recital very well,” 
I returned ; “it aroused considerable 
interest at the time; both the press 
and the public caught fire, and if | 
recollect rightly the Dazly Telegraph 
described Dora as ‘the most extra- 
ordinary of recent phenomena.’ ” 

“Yes,” said they, laughing, “that was 
equalled by the critic who lamented _ 
her taking up the burden of life too 
early.” 

Presently the tea was brought in, and 
as the talk flowed on I learned some- 
what of the past of the Misses Tulloch, 
and from time to time songs and re- 
citatiotis pleasantly interrupted our 
chat. 

The methods by which artistes ar- 
rive at their great effects vay ac- 
cording to their natures. This ren- 
ders the teaching of the arts by any 
strictly defined rules a difficult mat- 
ter. The love that, without any 
thoughtfof itself, lives only for others. 
is a great instructor, and much of the: 
delicate charm and gracefulness of 
the Misses Tulloch’s recitals is due 
to their training in this atmosphere: 
of intelligent home criticism. 

Miss Edith Tulloch’s position with 
her sisters is that of leader and 
director. She combines a lively @ 
enthusiastic spirit with an intellectual 
and well-balanced mind. — Since her 
first appeatance as a child-amateur 
of twelve and a half years in 1886, 
her voice, under the training of Mr. 
' Shakespeare, has greatly increased in ie 
and sweetness, and to-day mot is one of t 

ising young artistes of the profession. — 

das Pte glad to receive your letter,” said re 

Tulloch ; “we have been readers of the MAGA 
“ZINE OF Music for a very*long time, and it's 
_a great favourite with us.” ae 
| “With regard to. my future prospects, ee 
said, “to. appear in opera is my,ambino® is 
| sing and act to me is delightful. 1 would de 
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like to make my a@ébut as Marguerite in 
Gounod’s ‘ Faust’; I have studied this 
opera under Mr. Shakespeare, and of 
all songs, 1 think none is more charming 
than the ‘ Jewel’ song from this opera.” 

A good singer and elocutionist, with 
intuitive insight to grasp a situation at 
once and adapt herself to people and cir- 
cumstances, there is no doubt. that Miss 
Edith Tulloch would be a great acquisition 
to the operatic stage. 

Beryl is a kind and tender-hearted girl 
of fifteen, and enters fully into the pathetic 
or humorous side of any ¢haracter she 
may be sustaining. On. this occasion, 
shouts of laughter, in which she. joined, 
greeted her impersonation of the carpen- 
ter in the “Walrus and the Carpenter 
Oyster” scene from Lewis Carroll's well- 
known book. 

Beryl is fond of fun; she plays the 
mandolin and piano, recites in dialogue, 
is the writing member of the family, and, 
to use her words, an “ amateur fiddler.” 

‘| will tell you a secret,” she continued. 
“We all took shots on Monday morning 





at what you would be like.” (So you see . 


it is rather an undertaking to.interview a 
family of eight girls.). “I don’t expect,” 
she said demurely, “if you had known 
there had been eight of us, you would 
have ventured.” 

My little friend Dora Tul- 
loch, who has already made 
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Tulloch are a happy combination, and 
have~a grace and charm that render 
them exceedingly attractive. : 

I append one of their programmes > 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, 
A MATINEE FOR CHILDREN. 
PART L. 
Duet, ‘* March” (Mandolin and Guitar), Miss 


Ada Tulloch and Miss Beryl Tulloch. 

Recitation, ** The Children’s Hour” (Zong- 
fellow), Miss Dora Tulloch. 

‘The One in the Middle,” Miss Beryl Tul- 
loch, Miss Dora Tulloch and Miss Olive 
Tulloch. 

Song, ‘' Snowflakes’? (Cowen), Miss Edith 
. Tulloch. 

Duologue, ‘‘ The Cow and the Ass ” ( Zay/or), 
Miss Dora Tulloch and Miss Olive ‘Tulloch. 

Song, “‘ The Throstle” (Words, Lord Tennyson; 
Music, F. Cellier), Miss Edith Tulloch. 

Recitation, “ The Revenge ” (Zord Tennyson), 
Miss Dora Tulloch. ‘ 

Song, “‘ La Zingara” (Donisett’), Miss Edith 
Tulloch. - 

Duologue, ‘* The Walrus and the Carpenter " 
(Zewés Carroll), Miss Beryl Tulloch and 
Miss Dora Tulloch. 

Song, ‘Serenata’ (Densa), Miss Edith 
Tulloch. 

Mandolin, Miss Beryl Tulloch. Guitar, Miss 
Ada Tulloch, — 


PART II. 





a considerable reputation by 
her remarkable recitations, 
has a vigorous and energetic 
personality, although not yet 
thirteen. Her ambitions are 
of a high order. 

“I would like to. study 
under a great actress,” she 
confided to me; and a-very 
reliable under - study she 
would be, for Dora does not 
care how much trouble she 
takes in order to perfect her 
ae parts. 

Among other poems, she re- 
cited Tennyson’s “ Revenge.” 
The scene is powerfully por- 
trayed by the poet, and I 
have never heard it given 
with more telling effect. Her 
reading is full of natural dra- 
matic action, which she has 
the art and gift of creating. 
Loyal to her friends, and with 
a capacity for study, Dora 
has a career before her. 

With Olive I was fasci- 
nated. Her voice is low and 
sweet, and yet so audible. 
She becomes absorbed in her 
subject, but can quickly drop 
: her part, and is the loying 
and affectionate child, de- 
“voted to her friends and fond 
I 
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of her dolls. The portrait 
shows her as Prince Arthur, 
in her costume recital. from 
Shakespeare’s * King John.” 
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Selection, ‘“King John” (Act 
iv., Scene 1), (Shakespeare), 
Prince Arthur, Miss Olive 
Tulloch (Pupil of Miss Dora 
Tulloch); Hubert, Miss Dora 
Tulloch. 

Duet, ‘ Gavotte” (Mandolin 
and Guitar), Miss Ada Tulloch 
and Miss Beryl Tulloch. 

Song, ‘On the Banks of Ailan 
Water” (Old Ballad), Miss 
Edith Tulloch. 

Recitation, ‘The Bishop and 
the Caterpillar” (A/ary £. 
Manners), Miss Dora Tul- 
loch. 

Song, “ Because” (Words, A. 
Proctor; Music; F. H. Cowen), 
Miss’ Edith Tulloch. 

‘*The Cap that Fits" (Austin 
Dobson), Misses Tulloch. 

Recitation, ‘‘The Lay of the 
Red Hot Poker” (4 Butier- 
Ay Ballad), Miss Olive Tul- 
loch. r) 


CHILDREN’S SONGS. 


Songs, (a) ‘Sweet Christmas 
Time,” (4) **My Daisy Mar- 
erite,” (c) ‘‘ Maidens Three 
in. Paris. City” (Weckerlin), 
Miss Edith Tulloch. 
Duologue, “ Indignant Nellie” 
(Aner) Miss Bora Tulloch 
and Miss Olive Tulloch. 


Miss Edith ‘Tulloch is 
steadily winning her way to 
favour in the concert-room, 
apart from the recitals she 
gives with her sisters. Frank, 
straightforward, and easy in 
her style, those who have 
once had the pleasure of 








: One another. Harmony is 
: the most important element 
in art, and the “Children’s 
; Matinées” of the Misses 





MISS EDITH TULLOCH (SOPRANO). 


listening to her singing are 
glad to avail themselves of 
another opportunity. 
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| of their sk their skill, though they cannot “consider that 
| those who follow music merely as a charming 


Ofte APncorporated 
Society of Musicians. 


HE National Society of Professional 
Musicians has now been in existence 
for ten years, and, if one may judge 
from its large and steadily increasing 

membership, it has every claim to the honour 
of having supplied the conventional “ felt want.” 
Every musician must, as a matter of fact, have 
frequently cherished the wish that his profession 
possessed a national organization capable of 
conferring upon that profession advantages 
similar to those already enjoyed by other pro- 
fessions which, like his own, require a special 
education and special natural capabilities. No 
such organization existed, and it was with the 
view of supplying this need that the body now 
rejoicing in the name of “The Incorporated 
Society of Musicians” was founded in 1882. 
The moving spirit in the matter was Mr. James 


| 


Dawber, Mus. Bac., of Wigan, at whose initia- 


tive several of the leading professors of music 
in Lancashire held a number of meetings at 
which plans for the creation of what was in- 
tended to be the nucleus of a national society 
were carefully thought out, fully discussed, and 
eventually brought into practical shape in the 
establishment of the society. 

The disadvantages of isolation and the want 
of union being more felt among the scattered 
members of the profession in the provinces than 
in the Metropolis, it was natural that the move- 
ment should originate ith those who most felt 
the want of mutual co-operation and _ unity. 
But when the country came to be mapped out 
into sections and the founders of the society 
had the audacity to place London in the “ South- 
eastern Section,” then the musical big guns of 
the Metropolis—as Mr. Curwen puts it—pre- 
pared to show fight. The aims of the provincial 
musicians, however, soon began to be better 
understood. When once their society was fairly 
established, so successful did the idea prove 
that in less than four years a large proportion 
of the most eminent provincial professors be- 
came members, and in January, 1886, the truly 
national character of the undertaking was com- 
pleted by the frank, ready response of a large 
number of the leading London musicians to the 
friendly invitation of their country brethren. 
Since that time the progress of the society has 
been rapid and continuous. It now numbers 
about a thousand members in its ranks ; its 
sectional meetings have been held in nearly 
every large town in the kingdom ; and annual 
conferences have taken place in London, Bir- 
mingham, Cambridge, Liverpool, 
on-Tyne, and Bristol, at each of which the 
society has been most warmly welcomed. Its 
local examinations have proved eminently suc- 
cessful wherever they have been held, and it 
now publishes a monthly journal to record its 
proceedings. Thus has the society proved that 
the practical musicians of the country are able 
and willing to co-operate together with benefit 
to themselves and their profession; and if 
so much has already been accomplished, there 
is every reason to believe that with increased 
membership, increased resources, and increased 
influence, its progress towards the full realiza- 
tion of those aims it has set for itself will be still 
more marked in the future. 

The amateur musician has of course been 
rigidly excluded from the roll of the society— 
not in any spirit of antagonism, for the associa- 
tion does not seek to deprive amateurs of any | 
opportunities they may possess for the display 
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accomplishment are subjected to the least hard- 
ship in not being accepted as professional 
musicians.” So, at any rate, runs the society’s 


| prospectus, but one may be pardoned for the 


suggestion that the amateur who considers him- 
self a “professional musician” is probably to 
be found only in the Emerald Isle. On other 
points, however, one is in full accord with the 
society. Artistic musical education must always 
be obtainable from so many sources that it will 
never be possible for it to become a monopoly 
in the hands of any one institution, however 
important. 

Art has many sides, and if. ‘all who study it 
are to unite freely, and work. side by side for 
progress, they must do so on terms of perfect 
equality. One great cause of the rapid progress 
of the society has no doubt been its absolute 
independence. On terms of friendship with all 
—as the indefatigable secretary remarks—it has 
not worked in the interest of any one institution 
or for the ambition of any individual ; hence it 
has been received on all sides without jealousy, 
and welcomed as an association labouring for 
the general good of the profession. The society 
receives all musicians with equal favour, dictates 
no special school of thought or method of 
training, and thus forms a neutral ground on 
which it is possible to unite the whole of the 
musicians in the kingdom. There can be no 
doubt that such a union will have the effect of 
raising the standard of musical proficiency, 
improving and elevating the status of the pro- 
fession, and cultivating and developing the 
musical perceptions and powers of the nation 
generally, provided it will set itself to work in 
the manner we have endeavoured to show in 
another column. 

In reality, however, we did not begin this 
paper to tell the history of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians, but to give some account 
of its proceedings at the recent conference in 
the Midland Grand Hotel, St. Pancras. As 
they say of the annual Church gatherings on 
the other side of the border, there was this year 
no “burning question ” to agitate the minds of 
members, who were thus left with ample time 
for what Mr. Bennett calls “considerable in- 
dulgence in social exercises of the lighter sort.” 
Nearly three hundred beds were engaged, and 
those who lodged in the hotel lived a common 
life, taking their meals in a special room, spend- 
ing leisure moments in = own smoking or 
drawing-room, and ing to music and papers 
about music between wh s. “Great was the 
jollity ; laughter rang on every de,” says one 
member. Happy ‘magicians | freed for a time 
from the drudgery of teaching, t us hope 

for the nonce a Teal # tonic” from 

- bottle ‘and the 
elimina social gather- 

ing at the’ ‘hotel was alfogether a delightful 
affair, the music and the menu being blended 
together in sich a way as to make perfect 
harmony between ab and matter.” The 
most interesting item on.the pro ramme—away 
from the tables, of course—was the exhibition of 
what is known as be inko keyboard. It is 
the invention of a Japanese, "and, according to 
the gentleman who explained its special features 
to the company, it is to abolish the innumerable 
difficulties for small hands in Schumann, Chopin, 
Rubinstein, and Liszt. The instrument has six 
rows of keys, one rising above the other like a 
small flight of steps, and the ivories are not 
nearly so wide as those of the ordinary keyboard. 
In addition to this, we are told that the arrange- 
|ment of the notes is such that, after mastering 
‘the technical difficulties, a piece can be learnt 
much more quickly than ‘with the usual keys. 















Perhaps! But how about the “technical diffi- 
culties”? The professional musician is a con- 
servative mortal, and although he appeared to 
be deeply interested in the Janko keyboard, one 
need have little. hesitation in prophesying that 
the invention will be left in the undisputed 
possession of the ingenious Jap. It might have 
been different had the new instrument removed 
entirely the difficulties of modern pianoforte 
music from average as well as small hands. 
But let us hope that no such invention is coming. 

The serious business of the conference began 
with a paper on “Technique and Sentiment” 
from Sir John Stainer. In such a matter as 
sentiment it is well to have a definition. False 
‘sentiment may be given with a good deal of 
expression, and men who lose their tempers 
are known to be very expressive sometimes. 
The terms sentiment, feeling, and expression 
are used very loosely in ordinary musical talk ; 
but it does not matter very much perhaps, for 
Sir John unpatriotically declares that as a 
nation we are “somewhat deficient” in musical 
sentiment. We do not possess the délicatesse 
which is, the characteristic of an artistic people, 
though we probably spend more money than 
any other nation on the cultivation of art. Of 
course Sir John Stainer will not admit that this 
is in any way the fault of the professors. It is 
our “ general education ” that is to blame, espe- 
cially general education for boys, which has a 
tendency to rub down all traits of character, 
manner and sentiment, in order that all may 
appear in the result as “‘ young gentlemen.” As 
far as music is concerned this is a false system, 
for individuality is just what is wanted to raise 
a student to the position of a real artist, Among 
many people, to be sentimental is to be silly, 
and yet, in the world of art, unrestrained ex- 
pression of feeling is necessary to develop the 
founder of a school. Sir John Stainer has no 
belief in musical colleges in bringing out the 
personal abilities of students. Young performers 
are generally more anxious fo exhibit their skill 
than their taste ; they seem to regard the piano 
as an inveterate enemy to be thrashed, and 
where one looks for a poet he finds only an 
acrobat. But can you create sentiment? Sir 
John does not say, though he indicates how the 
natural germ may be developed—by, according 
to his view, “a serious and critical study of 
sculpture, painting, poetry, and perhaps also the 
decorative arts.” It is questionable, however, 
if anything else than the musician’s own art 
will arouse that indwelling feeling which makes 
the difference between the true artist and the 
mere musician of head and fingers. As has 
been well remarked, a man, whether musician 
or not, should set himself to acquire all possible 
knowledge ; but the musician must not delude 
himself with the idea that anything can more 
surely and swiftly develop sentiment and soul 
than music itself. 

Sir John was followed by Mr. McNaught, 
his assistant in the duties of Government In- 
spector of Music, who read a paper on the 
progress of music in elementary schools. Mr. 
McNaught (whom some of the reporters de- 
scribe as “ McNaughty ”) dealt largely in 
statistics, which may be best studied when 
they come to be printed in the society’s journal. 
One regrets to hear, however, that Devonshire, 
prettiest of English counties, is at the same 
time the most unmusical. In Devon only fifteen 
scholars in every hundred learn to sing by note; 
while in London the figure has risen to ninety- 
three. Alas for results! According to Mr. 
McNaught, “the majority of the pupils give ne 
more thought or attention to the subject after 
leaving school.” Here is one more illustration 
for the armoury of those who declare that we 
are not a musical people ; but Mr. McNaught 
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seems to us to be too pessimistic, for our choral 
societies and church choirs are surely made up 
to a very large extent of those who at school 
have learnt to sing by note. 

The President of the Royal Academy of 
Music did not feel disposed to dwell upon the 
well-worn question as to whether we are a 
musical nation, nor on the desirability of the 
disestablishment of “The Bogie Man.” On the 
other hand, he had a great deal to say about 
the musical profession and its. interests, and 
one of his points was to show that the public 
schools of music do not necessarily enter into 
dangerous competition with the individual 
teacher. This, as has been already remarked, 
is arguing a great question on very narrow 
ground. If we are serious in our desire to 
become a musical people, we must have the 
best teaching within the reach of persons of 
the most moderate means. The private pro- 
fessors will find their account in the general 
growth of taste. The more universities of the 
art there are, the greater will be the ‘amount 
of private instruction required by their more 
fortunate pupils. Dr. Mackenzie declares that 


the orchestra.” Mr. Roeckel does not know 
what we are to do with all our pianists in the 
future. He leaves the settlement of the problem 
to Heaven, the idea of sending the surplus stock 
to some Promised Land like Uganda being 
negatived by consideration for the unfortunate 
natives. One remembers, however, that Heaven 
only helps those who help themselves, and _ per- 
haps the best plan would be for the individual 
members of the Society of Musicians to stop the 
pianist-factories, only that there might then be 
no more “cakes and ale.” 

One. of the most interesting engagements of. 
the conference was the pilgrimage to various 
London shrines. Some sixty or seventy ladies 
and gentlemen defied the frost and the fog and 
found theinselves, after listening to the Thames 
fog-horns, listening to the mellow music of the 
fine old organ at the Temple church. Dr. 
Hopkins, who has now presided for close on 


‘and not able to bear any great strain, the tuner 
| saves it by letting down the pitch a trifle—to 
something too low for Philharmetiic pitch, and 
too high for that. adopted by the Society of 
Arts (?). = 

Now that wouldn’t matter in the least if the 
| pianoforte player were always solitary. A fraction 
of a semitone makes no appreciable difference 
in the quality of a pianoforte, But suppose the 
player has in his friends Smith, the violinist, 
and Jones, who owns and plays (a little) on the 
cello. They determine to begin with Beethoven's 
Trio in B flat, and with that heroic purpose tune 
up. Smith has, say, hitherto tuned to a piano 
that was down, and Jones to one that was up. 
There is, of course, a discussion amounting 
almost to a row. Smith says he'll break every 
string he has if he tunes up, and Jones that his 
’cello won't have a ha'porth of tone if he puts it 
lower. The pianist cannot do anything. In the 








half a century at the instrument, was on his long run Smith tunes up, Jones down, and 
stool, and demonstrated the capabilities of his | unholy discord reigns during the remainder of 
organ in a masterly improvisation. Mr. Hollins, the evening. The three instruments are never 
the blind ‘organist, afterwards played a piece | in tune for five minutes, and at an early hour the 
written for him by Dr. Hopkins in the Jubilee} party breaks “up—and the parties henceforth 








the musical profession is not more overstocked 
than any other, but on that point we make bold 
to say that many of his hearers would have 
been willing to enlighten him. Mr. H. W. 
‘Carte at any rate showed by his paper that he 
would gladly do something to lessen competi- 
tion in the profession. Mr. Carte wants to have 


year, and thus a work by perhaps the oldest | don’t speak. How much worse is the business 
member in the society was presented by one of! if Smith plays flute and Jones clarionet ! Few 
the youngest to the assembled company. St.! of the wind instruments can be altered in pitch 


Bartholomew’s Priory Church, rich in the | 
beauties of architecture, was next visited, and 
finally the Charterhouse, where Drs. Pepusch, | 
R. Stevens, known to many by “Ye spotted | 





all musicians on “an authoritative register,” 
and pleads with the Incorporated Society to 
“examine into the matter in its various bearings, 
and put the machinery in motion which would 
enable them to make an exhaustive report.” 
What an exhaustive report would do is not 
made clear! Mr. Carte is greatly exercised over 
the “degree” question, and he wants something 
analogous to the Royal College of Physicians in 
medicine and the Incorporated Society in law. 
But he forgets an obvious distinction. The 
lawyer and the doctor, as Mr. Bennett points 
out, dealing with reputation, property, and life, 
must needs be placed under the. strictest 
guarantee. On the other hand, the musical 
professor, be he ever so much a charlatan, can 
do comparatively little harm. To suppose that 
under these circumstances any demand for 
penal legislation against musical quacks would 


be listened to is quite absurd. Quacks, under | of a handsome silver tea and coffee service, two 
whatever form, are a nuisance, but in matters of | Silver candlesticks, and three albums containing 
art it is enough to insist that the buyer should | the signatures to the testimonial—four hundred 
beware. On other grounds legislation such as| and fifty in number. 
that for which Mr. Carte calls seems impossible ; | hold next yeai’s conference at Bradford, from 


it would not work, and, even assuming its prac-| January 2nd to 5th inclusive, and when that 
time comes “may we be there to see.” 


ticability, it would do more harm than good. 
A paper on “Our Pupils,” by Mr. J. L. 


snakes,” Horsley and Hullah acted at various 
times as organist. The Rev. H. le Bas, preacher 
to the Charterhouse, who was a schoolboy there 
when Hullah came to teach singing, mentioned 
that at that time music was very unpopular with 
the boys, who treated with contempt the idea 
of learning so feminine an accomplishment. 
Hullah had much to do with popularizing music, 
and now the Charterhouse was full of it. Dr. 
Hopkins also spoke of Hullah’s work, and said 
he did not believe that his services to the cause 
of music had ever been thoroughly appreciated. 
There is much more of interest to note in the 
proceedings of the society, but we have already 
exceeded our space, and must deny ourselves 
the pleasure of further enlargement. We 
should. add, however, that a pleasant feature 
of the conference was the presentation to Mr. 
E. Chadfield, of Derby, the zealous secretary, 


It has been decided to 

















Roeckel, of Bristol, seemed to show that the 
lecturer's pupils belong exclusively to the fair 
sex. How, he asked himself—“ how does the 
average pupil of to-day compare with her pre- 
decessor of thirty years ago? Is she better, 
more painstaking, appreciative, and earnest ?” 
In Mr. Roeckel’s experience she is all these 


things, ‘mainly because her early training is|of fact, the average cottage piano is below 
Superior to what it used to be, but to some |“ concert pitch,” if we understand by the term 


@n Ouning Pianos. 
——! 0 -—— 

S a rule the amateur cares little aon | 
the pitch to which his piano is tuned, | 
though he always assures you that it | 

is “up to concert pitch.” As a matter 





€xtent also because of the musical examinations | the pitch adopted by the Philharmonic Society. 
she is frequently required to pass, or at any rate | This is very well, for the English pitch, intro- 
to prepare for. Mr. Roeckel, however, admits | duced by the late Costa, is much too high. It 


rapidly enough. Now this is not as it should be. 
There are many charming effects to be got from 
combinations: of wind instruments and piano- 
forte. 

Messrs. Lachenal and Co. ‘have lately intro- 
duced a form of concertina which, but for this 
uncertainty as to pitch, would become a most 
popular instrument. We call it a concertina, 
but although in form it resembles that formid- 
able weapon of offence, in tone and construction 
it is more like a Mustel organ. These instru- 
ments can be used for taking the parts written 
for flute, oboe, and French horn, and one special 
make gives a fairly accurate imitation of the violin 
—with the effect of bowing and tremolo. For 
rehearsals of small and incomplete orchestral 
societies, these instruments would be found most 
useful; but there can be no doubt that the 
drawing-room is their proper place. 

Now we suggest that as these and other wind 
instruments are (thanks partly to the Wind 
Instrument Society) rapidly coming into fashion, 
every possessor of a piano should keep a tuning- 
fork of the higher or the lower pitch, and insist 
upon having his piano tuned to it. This would 
be in every way advantageous. The piano would 
wear better, the player would cultivate (to an 
extent) the sense of absolute pitch, and wind 
instruments of any sort could be used with it. 
Many wind instruments are made in ejther of 
the pitches named—amongst them are the con- 
certinas manufactured by Messrs. Lachenal. 
Undoubtedly it will be better when we are 
unanimdéus in adopting throughout the country 
one or another pitch. We ourselves prefer 
the lower, but either is better than none at all. 

The other day there was a wedding in 
St. Andrew’s Church, Holborn, but when the 
happy couple were about to take their places at 
the altar it was found that the organ was locked. 
The minister who was to perform the ceremony 
would not hear of the instrument being broken 
open. The proprietor of Wood’s Hotel, where. 
the about-to-be united pair were staying, sent 


that too much may ‘be made of examinations, | tears voices, breaks fiddle-strings, makes wind 


and he is evidently not inclined to doubt the | i 


nstruments far too shrill, and robs a Beethoven | round to Messrs. Keith, Prowse and Co. for 


a that we are coming pretty near to that | slow movement of all richness and fulness of Signor Alcepti, the celebrated concertina player. 
appy time when the great object of musical|harmony. But unfortunately the amateur—and | He came armed with one of Messrs. Lachenal’s 
education will be to learn “how to dodge the | too often the professional man—does not test | five-octave double-action bass concertinas, and 


€xaminer.” He would have pupils go in more | his instrument at all. 


He tells the tuner to; upon this gave fine renderings of the Wedding 


largely for the study of orchestral instruments, | “keep it well up”; and the tuner being (some-| March and other appropriate music. This shows 


and so help in the establishment of local | t 


imes) an intelligent animal, and always a cute | what may be done upon an instrument which 


orchestras ; but it was surely like putting his| one, “keeps it up” as well as the piano will | hitherto has been despised, and regarded indeed 





= in it to tell a body of teaching musicians | stand. That is to say, the piano being in most 
at the pianoforte is “the greatest barrier to | cases an instrument which has seen some wear, 

















as not at all a legitimate member of the orches- 
tral family. 
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eincient Bronze 


Orumpets. 


BY HAROLD ST. GEORGE GRAY. 


0. 


ERHAPS it is hardly correct to class 

“ Ancient Bronze Trumpets ” as musical 
instruments, for although a great variety 

of loud martial tones can be produced 

from some of them, yet it requires great ex- 


ertion even to produce a dull sound from others. | 


More bronze war-trumpets (in Irish, corn, 
carn, stoc, or stuic) have been found in Ireland 
than in any other country, and Counties Kerry 
and Cork have yielded up more trumpets than 
any other counties. Only one trumpet is re- 
corded to have been found in Scotland, whilst 
in England one was found in 1768 in the river 
Witham, and one with two joints and a perfect 
mouthpiece is said to have been found at 
Battle, Sussex. 


TABLE GIVING SOME OF THE PLACES AT 


The ancient writers have more than once |’ 
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mentioned the use of trumpets among the 


| Celtic nations of Western Europe. Diodorus 


Siculus states, “ They (the Celts) have amongst 
them trumpets peculiar as well to themselves 
as to other nations ; these emit a hoarse’sound, 
well suited to the din of battle.” Livy, Polybius, 


| and Pliny all notice the use of war-trumpets by. 


| 
j 


| 


i 
i 
| 


| 





WHICH BRONZE TRUMPETS HAVE BEEN | 
FOUND IN THE BRITISH ISLES, WITH | 











DATES. 
x £. | 
w@ wa | | 
S422. pate. LOCALITIES. | county. | 
z »e 
ra | | 
wie } 
England. | 
I 1768 Near Tattersall Ferry, | Lincolnshire 
river Witham 
1 ? Battle (?) |Sussex, 
Scotland. 
I Before Coilsfield,” Tarbolton, Ayrshire. 
1654 Kyle (known as the! | 
Caprington horn. ) | 
Treland., 
8 Circa Dungannon |Tyrone. 
1713 
I \Cirea Mound near Carrick- Antrim. 


1725 fergus 
13 or 14 1750 Between 


Cork and/Cork, 


| Mallow 

3 | 1787 -—— |Limerick, | 

4 | 1794 Lough-na-shade, nearj/Armagh. | 
Armagh 


I 1809 Ardbrin, near Anagh-| Down. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


clone 
1835 & Near Killarney 


Several | | Kerry. 
| 1836 | 
4 ; 1840 Drumabest, Kilraught | Antrim. 
Several | 1847 Dowris, near Parsons-|King’s Co. 
town | | 
3 | 1847 Corraconway, near  /|Cavan. 


Cloghoughter Castle 
Several |Circa (These were in the pos-| 
| 1850 session of Dean Law-; 
| son) 


- |Near Derrynane Kerry. 
Roscrea |King’s Co. 
Near Macroom Cork. 


-—Ww— — = 


— NearChute Hall, Tralee| Kerry. 

| -—-  Portglenone | Derry. 
1 | — Crookstown |Cork. | 
Portion ~ Kanturk Cork. 


of one 





Why is it that several trumpets have been 


are stated to have been found in a bog between 
Cork and Mallow. 
Robert Day, F.S.A., says: “It may be noted 
as a significant fact, that almost invariably when 


| 
| 





| 


| 





| 


| | 


| 


| 
| 
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found together so often? ‘Thirteen or fourteen | °F Celtic war - trumpet. 


| resembles the Roman /¢yus, and it appears 


On this subject, Mr, probable that it was an instrument peculiar 


'to cavalry, as the “tuus ‘was, for on British 


Celtic nations. Polybius says that “‘ the parade 
and tumult of the army of the Celt terrified 
the Romans; for there was amongst them an 
infinite number of horns and’ trumpets, which, 
with the shouts of the whole army in concert, 
made a clamour so terrible and loud, that every 
surrounding echo was awakened, and all the 
adjacent country seemed to join in the horrible 
din.” Giraldus Cambrensis, in his “ Itinerary of 
Wales,” describes the brazen horn of St. Patrick, 
to which miraculous powers. were attributed. 
Vallancey informs us that the Irish had various 
kinds of trumpets, viz., the s/oc, deann, buabhall, 
adharc, dudag, corna, and gall-trumpa. Led- 
wich adopts the same terms as Vallancey, and 
also adds six other names to the list of Irish 
wind instruments. 

Sir Thomas Molyneux noticed this instru- 
ment in his “ Discourse concerning the Danish 
Mounds in Ireland, etc.,” in 1725. He mentions 
a “short side-mouthed trumpet,” found in a 
mound near Carrickfergus, which he attributed 
to the Ostmen. 

So far as the process of manufacture is con- 
cerned, there are two distinct classes of trumpets 
—viz., those which are cast in one piece, and those 


| which are formed of sheet brass or thin plates 


riveted together. These instruments may also 
be divided into (1) those with aperture for blow- 
ing at the end, and (2) those with opening for 
the mouth at the side. Mr. A. W. Franks very 
carefully divides bronze trumpets into five 
varieties, which I give as follows: 1. Cast, with 


| opening for the mouth at the side. 2. Cast, 


with narrow mouth opening atone end. 3. Cast 
and larger in the body, with very long tube 
attached to it. 4. Formed of thin plates riveted 
together, of great length, very narrow, and with 
a broad, richly ornamented margin to the longer 
end; this variety resembles the Danish ex- 
amples, and is probably of later date than the 
others. 5. Long and very narrow, formed of 
sheet brass, riveted together with extraordinary 
labour and skill. 

The accompanying illustrations are not drawn 
to scale. Fig. 1 is a bronze trumpet about 
2 feet 4 inches long, taken from the “ Philo- 


| sophical Transactions."* It has an ornamented 


crestwork along one side, and apparently an 
irregularly-shaped mouth. It was found in the 
river Witham, near Tattersall Ferry, Lincoln- 
shire, in 1768. It is probably not so old as 
some of the Irish trumpets, and Sir John Evans 
thinks it “belongs to a period not far removed 
from that of the Koman invasion of this country.” 
In form this specimen is not unlike the carnyx, 
The carnyx, again, 


‘coins it is found only in the hands of horse- 


finds’ of bronze war-trumpets occur, they are 
got together in more or less numbers, as if in | 


the haste of retreat or in the heat of battle they 
were cast away, or thrown aside by war parties 
when entangled in some of the morasses or 
bogs where the trumpets have been found, and 


‘ 


men.t . 
Fig. 2 was found some time before 1654, on 


the estate of Coilsfield, in the parish of Tar- 


' bolton, Kyle, Ayrshire, but is known as the Cap- 


rington trumpet. It is the only specimen 
recorded to have been found in Scotland. It 


which have proved their most safe and sure | belongs tothe cast bronze variety, and measures 


depositories.” On the other hand, it seems 


| 


25 inches in length. It is here reproduced 


probable, especially when the ‘Dowris find’ is by the kindness of Mr. R. Cochran-Patrick, 
borne in mind, that some of the places where | F.S.A. 


several trumpets have been found together may 
have been the sites of workshops and store- 
houses of some early bronze-founders. 


| 
| 


* Vol. Ixxkvi., 1796, pl. xi. 
+ See Evans’s ‘** Ancient British Coins,” pp, 192 
and 232. 





Fig. 3 was found with two others (Figs. 4 and 5) 
near Chute Hall, County Kerry. It measures 
30 inches round the convex. side, and at the 
large opening it is 3} inches in diameter. In 
Figs. 4 and 5 the ends are .open, but the 
end of this trumpet (Fig. 3) is closed. There 
is, however, a lateral opening to which to apply 
the mouth on the inner curve ef the trumpet. 
(In some casés the lateral opening is at the side). 
The ope of the mouth-hole measures 1{th inches 
long by 14th inches wide. The closed end ter- 
minates with a decorated head 8 inches in 
circumference. There are two falling rings, one 
at the end, and the other between the end and 
the lateral opening. At the wide end there are 
four conical spikes, and the same applies to 
Fig. 5. At the same end, close to the spikes, 
are four rivet-holes, and these were probably 
used for securing some more widely-expanding 
end. There are no such rivet-holes in the more 
bell-mouthed examples of trumpets. 

Fig. 4 is a very interesting example, being 
made of two pieces of cast bronze, that fit exactly 
into each other. It measures 50 inches along 
the convex margin, and 4 inches across its bell- 
shaped mouth. It differs from Figs. 3 and 5 in 
not being pierced by rivet-holes. It is orna- 
mented with 16 conical spokes, arranged in 
groups of four, the use of which is suggested 
below. 

Fig. 5 is a small cast bronze trumpet, 23} 
inches long round the convex margin, and 3 
inches in width across the wide end. As in 
Fig. 3, there are four rivet-holes at the wide end. 


‘These three Tralee trumpets have been figured 


by Mr. R. Day, and with his kind permission 
they are here reproduced. 

Fig. 6 was found with three others in 1840 in 
the bog of Drumabest, Kilraught, co. Antrim. 
It measures 35 inches along the convex margin, 
and varies in thickness from 0'08 inch to 0°13 inch. 
It is covered with a green patina. It is now in 
the collection of General Pitt-Rivers. 

_ The finest bronze trumpet which has yet been 

found in Europe is that discovered in a peat at 
Ardbrin, co. Down, in 1809. It measures 8 feet 
5 inches along the convex margin. It consists 
of two portions, each portion being made of a 
piece of sheet bronze, of a yellowish-red colour, 
joined along the seam by means of a riveted plate. 
It is 34 inches wide at the large end, and § inch 
at the upper end. The riveting of the edge of 
this instrument is most perfect, and there are as 
many as 638 rivets in the lower portion alone. 
It is unknown whether a mouthpiece was attached 
to the small extremity ; and in its present con- 
dition it cannot be J/ayed upon, though some 
hoarse martial tones can be produced from it. 

Many have attributed the Irish bronze trumpets 
to the Danes; but very few specimens have been 
found in Denmark, and those that have been 
found are much ornamented, and of. a form 
differing from the Irish type. The Scandinavian 
trumpets were all cast in separate lengths. The 
bronze “lurer” (horns) found in Denmark have 
usually broad-bossed flanges at the wide ends. 
The Museum at Copenhagen contains some old 
trumpets made of gold. One was found at 
Tondern in Slefvig, in 1639, by a peasant girl, 
who, on her way home one evening, remarked 
it sticking up out of the ground by the roadside. 
Oscar Montelius figures‘ a fine bronze wat 
trumpet in his ‘ Antiquités Suédoises,’ found at 
Lund; it has a double curve, and no less than 
29 rings or bands round it, which get closer 
together towards the small extremity. . 

It appears that wooden war trumpets were also 
used in the Emerald Isle, for one was found in 
a bog at Diamond Hill, Killeshandra. 

Some of the British and Irish bronze wat 
trumpets appear to belong to the closing period 
of the Bronze Age, though it is very doubtful 
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FIG. 2, FIG, 3 


whether the greater part of them do not belong | says that it hasan aperture of the same shape 
to the Early Iron Age.* | and in the identical position as the bronze 


It was conjectured by Walker, in 1786, that | trumpets with lateral openings found in Ireland, 
the bronze trumpets with lateral openings might |and proves beyond a doubt the possibility of 
have been used as speaking-trumpets, or, as | producing sound by blowing into an aperture so 
others might prefer to term them, “ trumpets for | situated with the lips compressed, as if blowing 


Fic, 7. 


shouting through,” to convey the voice to a great | 
distance, as well as to render it much louder. It 
does not seem probable that trumpets of this | 
class were manufactured as speaking-trumpets, | 
though they may have been used in times of 
war for shouting through. Mr. Wilde says 
“trumpets of this description might have | 
been useful to commanders in the warfare of | 
former days, when the chief battle sounds were | 
the shouts of the combatants, the clash of arms, | 
or the groans of the wounded.” Trumpets 
might have been used in the chase, as well as | 
for conveying signals in war. As regards the | 
mode of producing sounds from these trumpets, | 
some were blown from the end, and a mouth- | 
piece for the purpose was probably attached to 


class of trumpets. The greater number of| 
trumpets, however, were blown from the side, | 
or from whatever position the embouchure, or 
hole for the lips, was placed in. Mouthpieces 
must have been used, at any rate, for musical 
performances, and they were probably made of 
some destructible material, si{ch as wood, bone, 
or ivory, There is a remarkable resemblance 
between the trumpets with lateral openings and 
the war-trumpets, made from elephants’ tusks, 
used by the natives of Central Aftica. These 
Wvory trumpets are always blown from the side, 
like a flute, and not from the end: General ‘an ordinary trumpet. General Rivers says fur- 
Pitt-Rivers has one in his collection, which ther, “I have frequently sounded it by applying 
Consul Petherick brought with others from the lips, and have not the least doubt that these 
Central Africa; and in describing it the General | Irish trumpets were sounded in the same way.” 
"See Evans's, “Ancient Bronze Implements of ‘The engraving here given (Fig. 7) represents an 
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{collection of Mr. Robert Day. He has another 
example in his collection with the fy/fo/ as one of 
its ornaments. Some of the African trumpets 
are elaborately carved, whilst others are per- 
fectly plain ; they are carried by the leaders in 
battle. 

The conch-shell trumpets of Fiji have mouth- 
holes at the sides. They may be seen hanging 
| at the entrances of Fijian villages, and they are 
| used for announcing the arrival of strangers or 
visitors. The “tetere” (trumpet) of the Maoris 
is described in “ Old New Zealand,” 1863, as “a 
huge wooden trumpet, six feet long, which gave 
forth a groaning, moaning sound, like the voice 
of a dying wild bull.” It was a war-trumpet 
used by the New Zealanders, to show they were 
on the alert and to strike the enemy with terror. 

On some of the Irish trumpets there are small 
conical spikes in groups of four. They occur on 
nearly all the trumpets of the cast variety. The 
three trumpets found near Chute Hall, Tralee, all 
have spikes in groups of four. What were these 
spikes for? - Were they simply ornaments? 
Mr. R. Day suggests the possibility that these 
small conical spikes were added so that the 
trumpets might be utilized as weapons of defence 
in case of necessity. The trumpeters—who 
perhaps carried little or nothing into battle 
except trumpets~when hard pressed, might - 
have made their trumpets the instruments of 
saving their lives. 

A great deal of my information has been 
gathered from Mr. Wilde’s “ Catalogue of the 
Antiquities in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy,” Sir John Evans’s “ Ancient Bronze 
Implements of Great Britain,” Mr. A. W. 
Franks’s description of Kemble’s “ Hore 
Ferales,” and a paper in the Journal of the 
Royal Historical and Archeological Associa- 
tion of Ireland on “Irish Bronze War-Trum- 











Great Britain,” 1881, pp. 357 and 364: ivory war-trumpet from Central Africa, in the 


pets” by Mr. Robert Day. 
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(BANDMASTER 85TH 


HETHER it is that night-duty ruins the 
voice, or that the destruction is accom- 
plished by various changes of climate, 
military men are rarely singers-—in the 

musical sense of the word. Still seldomer are 
conductors vocalists. In Mr. James Forrest, 
however, we have a military man and a con- 
ductor who can sing so as to soften the stony 
hearts of the nobility and princesses of the land. 
But perhaps Mr. Forrest was never an actual 
fighter. The most enthusiastic member of the 
Peace Society would hardly set down blowing a 
trumpet or clarionet as equivalent to man- 
slaughter. And it appears that it was as a 
clarionetist Mr. Forrest’s military reputation was 
made. We don’t know the year of his birth. 
The place was Manchester, and in 1863 he went 
out to India to join his father, taking with him, 
as our musical friend Mark Twain says, his 
other parent or guardian. Forrest senior at 
that time belonged to the Public Works De- 
partment. That proved no hindrance to the 


development of the musical instincts of his son, | 


who in 1870 joined the band of the 14th Regi- 


ment (“ Old Bucks”) at Cawnpore, and within | 


nine months became solo clarionet-player. This 
might be thought honour enough for a young 
aspirant, but it did not satisfy Mr. Forrest. In 
1871-72 he became leading singer in the church 
choir in Calcutta, and also sung successfully at 
many concerts. Five years later he was ap- 
pointed lance-corporal, and a year later again 
passed an examination in Hindustani, which 


language he is said to speak like a native. | 
Next he went (with his regiment) to Aden, | 


where he was first appointed band-corporal, and 
then (in 1879) sergeant. 

In 1880 the regiment was ordered home to the 
Isle of Wight. There Mr. Robert George, Pro- 
fessor of Singing in the Royal Academy of 
Music, heard him sing, and taught him gra- 
tuitously. Soon after that Mr. Forrest was 
appointed musical director for all regimental 
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he, was in great request at concerts as a 
clarionet-player and vocalist, and also was 
invited to play two clarionet solos at the banquet 
‘to Lord Wolseley in the Manchester Free 
‘Trade Hall, upon the foundation of the Wol- 
seley Masonic Lodge of Temperance. Upon 
this occasion Mr. Forrest was, at “our only’s” 
request, personally introduced. Lord Wolseley 
highly complimented him upon his mastery of 
his instrument. 

In 1883 he went to the Royal Military School 
of Music, Kneller Hall, to be trained as a band- 
master, and upon his departure from Bradford 
was presented by his-friends with a handsome 
‘testimonial. He was appointed. singing-master 
‘when only a few months at Kneller Hall, and 
retained the position until he joined his regi- 
ment as band-master. For more than two years 

of his stay he continued a singing-pupil of Mr. 
George. He sung solos from the ‘ Messiah” 
and other oratorios at different times before 
| Princess Christian, the Secretary for War, the 
Duke of Cambridge, Lord Wolseley, and other 
eminencies. In December, 1885, he was nomi- 
nated Bandmaster of the 85th King’s Shropshire 
|Light Infantry, taking up his position the fol- 
lowing March. <A few months after joining his 
regiment the colonel commanding congratulated 
him upon the great improvement observable in 
the band, and a letter noting this was sent to 
the Commandant of Kneller Hall. 

In September, 1886, Mr. Forrest: married a 
‘daughter of Mr. J. R, Norman, \Providence 
House, Glastonbury ; and on this occasion was 
presented by his colonel and officers with a 
handsome present. Mrs. Forrest is an excellent 
pianist. having studied under Mr. Pauer and Mr. 
Isidore de Lara. She is very helpful to her 
husband. At Curragh she was garrison organist, 
and in other stations has taken part in both 
civil and military musical entertainments. 
| Mr. Forrest took his band of over sixty 
|persons from Kilkenny to the Royal Military 





eles 


programmes, gaining high honours and 
getting great credit. Afterwards special 
permission was granted them to play for 
a week at Shrewsbury., Upon leaving 
Kilkenny for Cork in 1891, Mr. Forrest 
was presented by the citizens with a vale- 
dictory illuminated address and a purse 
of gold. He also received letters of re- 
ference from the Marquis of Ormonde, 
the Bishop of Ossory, and the Dean and 
Precentor of St. Canice’s Cathedral, of 
which Mr. Forrest was solo tenor for 
more than twelve months. 

The following address is sufficient to 
indicate his success in Cork : 


“ADDRESS FROM THE QUEENS. 
TOWN AMUSEMENT COM- 
MITTEE TO MR. JAMES FOR. 
REST, BANDMASTER 85TH 
KING’S LIGHT INFANTRY. 


“DEAR MR. FORREST,—The necessity 
which brings about this presentation is 
one which stirs up within each one of us 
both enjoyable feelings and their oppo- 
site ; the enjoyable feelings are predomi- 
nant when we consider that now we are 
enabled to give expression to the grati- 
tude which we feel towards you for the 
uniform courtesy with which you have 
met us since your connection with our 
band promenades. That connection 
has now lasted over the summers of 
1891-92, a ‘period sufficiently long to 
enable us to learn and properly estimate 
the many ennobling qualities which you 
possess both in your professional and 
private capacity. Of your professional 
abilities far be it from us (the Queenstown 
Amusement Committee) to set up as your judges; 
we have left that function to far abler and 
better critics — the proverbially music-loving 
public of Cork city, whose outspoken opinion on 
numerous occasions while promenading the 
quay at Queenstown to the dulcet and saul- | 
entrancing strains of your magnificent band, 
was that of our national poet, Thomas Moore, 
after listening to similar sweet strains when 
he wrote the following beautiful lines : 

*** Music, oh, how faint, how weak, 

Language fades before thy spell ; 
Why should feeling ever speak, 
When thou canst breathe her soul so well ? 
Music, as performed by the band of the 85th 
under your brilliant. and finished leadership, 
certainly exemplifies what the poet felt and 
wished to convey by the lines quoted. 

“A further testimony to your musical ability 
is found in the accompanying letters from a 
number of ladies and gentlemen (some of the 
highest 1epute in the. musical world) who have 
voluntarily given their opinion as to the capa- 
bilities of you and your band, which letters are 
certain to be esteemed by you at their proper 
worth and treasured as souvenirs of your con- 
nection with the Cork district. 

“ Of the feelings of regret which we experience 
on this occasion, the most poignant is that in all 
likelihood we have heard the last of your memo- 
rable band performances in Queenstown, and 
this feeling is not made the more bearable by 
the slightly selfish one which accompanies I, 
viz., that although the Queenstown Promenade 
Quay will never again re-echo the delightful 
music of your band, some other distant spot will 
be more favoured. 

“ However, the old couplet has it that : 

‘** The longest days must have an end, 
And the dearest friends must part.’ 

“The end of our long pleasurable day has 

now arrived, and the last scene in the drama 


entertainments. In Bradford, two years later, Exhibition in 1890. They played twelve ‘ Farewell’ reached. 
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“We cordially wish you long life, prosperity, | xsi : , 
and increased musical trophies, and assure you |: Mudiciand in @ouncif. 
that it will always afford us much pleasure to 
hear of the future welfare and continued happi- 
ness of yourself, Mrs. Forrest, and family. 

“ We remain, with fond remembrance, 
“ Yours affectionately, 


“JOHN McCaRTHy, Chairman. 

ACHESON HENRY, Hon. Treasurer. 

WILLIAM DUNN, Hon. Secretary. 

WILLIAM MEEHAN, Chairman Queens- 
town Town Commissioners. 

JEREMIAH HEALY, Chairman Queens- 
town Regatta Committee. 

J. H. CAMPBELL, Spanish Vice-Consul. 

MATTHEW AMBROSE, T.C, 

EDWARD FITZGERALD. 

WILLIAM ROBINSON. 

HENRY TOTAM. 

RICHARD SWANTON. 
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R. MORTON. 1 have here three in- 
struction-books.. The first is Carl 
Urbach’s “Prize Piano School,” the 
letterpress of which is translated from 

| the German by Eliza Wiley (International Music 

‘ Publishing Syndicate). The course of instruc- 

tion is divided. into four grades, the preparatory, 

| lower, intermediate, and upper grades. There 
| are numerous progressive exercises and studies, 
| which are well arranged and: well chosen, but 

, the explanations are few and scanty. I presume 

| they are intended rather as notes for the aid of 

‘the teacher than as instructions to the pupil. A 

| useful little book is “The Art of Training Choir 

EDWARD ENGLISH. Boys,” by George Martin, organist of St. Paul's 

EMANUEL TEDESCO. | Cathedral (Novello, Ewer & Co.), The art of 

GERALD MAHONY, Assistant Secretary.” | training boys’ voices for church choir singing, as 

| the author remarks, has yet to be reduced to 

Hi ' simple formulz, and the present work is intended 

3 to perform the duties of a pioneer in this direc- 
Maddenef’s Rew Opera. ‘tion. The book contains practical hints upon such 
subjects as the.choice of voices, quality of voices, 
| method of. practice, etc. It may be confidently 
MASSENET’S “ Werther,” produced recommended to the attention of. young choir- 

first at Vienna, last February, has’ masters. Another book, the necessity for which 

@ just been produced in Paris. Theis scarcely so apparent, isa “Complete Tutor for 
rehearsals have been long and the American Organ,” by A. Stephenson (Inter- 

tedious,‘ but the result justifies the pains taken, national Music Publishing Syndicate). Perhaps 
and the composer's admirers will surely not I am prejudiced on the subject, since I have no 
regret the delay in bringing the work to a} love for the American organ, which always 
hearing. |seems to me a mongrel sort of instrument, 
The original story has been closely followed. | the offspring of the real organ and the har- 

In the first act Werther falls in. love with’ monium. Mr. Stephenson’s book is almost 
Charlotte, and then learns, to his somewhat un- | entirely composed of short, easy melodies, some 
warranted indignation, that she is “another's.” | of which might be found useful as voluntaries in 
In the course of the next act, Charlotte is joined |a country church. There are a few exercises 
in the bonds of matrimony with Albert, and very and notes of explanation, but the title of “Com- 
properly declines to treat with Werther for the | plete Tutor” is rather misleading. Of piano 
possession of her heart. But, like all heroines, music I have ‘Trois. Morceaux Populaires,” by 
she does a somewhat idiotic thing—when driving | Otto Schweizer (Paterson & Sons). The first 
off Werther, she tells him he may return at| of these is a lively little Polka de Salon, the 
Christmas, hoping that by that time he may | chief defect of which is the constant repetition of 
have forgotten her. She forgets that if he for- the same theme. The composer seems deter- 
ge:s her, he won’t come back, and that if he does | mined to encore himself. No. 2, “ Dolcissimo,” 
come back, it is because—well; because he has | is a very pretty plaintive twilight kind of piece, 
anything rather than forgotten her. The time of | but also distinguished by a certain monotony of 
the third act is Christmas Eve. Charlotte is, | treatment. Ihave also an effective Romance for 
curiously enough for one who wanted Werther to | two pianos by the same composer. 

forget her, reading Werther’s letters. Suddenly Miss Seaton. 1 havea song rejoicing in the 

Ni ox se gece sae appeals to Char- pit - ip wee Rag Agape 

otte, and when she again refuses to give way, Roeskylde eekes & Co., London). It isa 

goes off again. That would be all right, but he decidedly feeble cotsspasition, about a young 
sends to Charlotte’s husband for some pistols he man who seems to have regulated his love- 
intends to take with him. And that, too, would affairs by the state of his Virginian creeper. The 
> all right, but Charlotte hears of it, and hurries. music is about on a par with the words. “The 
after him through a snowstorm —- represented Lovers Return,” by Gerard Cobb (Boosey & 
by an orchestral intermezzo. She aves at | Co., London), is nO of the composer’s wake 

Werther’s room just in time to find that he has’ successful efforts, Mr. Cobb writes so much 

shot himself. He makes some dying remarks, now that I suppose he cannot be expected to 

which are interrupted by Charlotte’s brothers keep up to the level of his earlier compositions. 
and sisters singing Christmas carols, and dies— It must be admitted that he is usually careful in 
not, in our opinion, before time his choice of a text, and very seldom sets abso- 

So much for the libretto: As to the music, it | lute rubbish. A pretty, giactel little song is 
exhibits the qualities we expect in anything M. |“ My Lady’s Face,” by Mary Travers (Weekes 

Massenet writes. It is more or less idyllic & Co.). The words are taking, and the setting 

throughout, and there are several ear-catching | is sympathetic. “‘ Cradle, Rock Slow,” by Nettie 

ne will span aes popular. ya ae egies freed tl se: Mpldkareromiey 4 

music is as nearly as possible continuous; which, I should imagine, might be warranted to 
that is, the airs, Fn a and so on, follow | send the most fretfil "baby to sleep in five 
naturally without interruption. Such incidents! minutes. 

as W erther reading Ossian, and Charlotte read-| Zvevor. | fancied the modern baby demanded 

ing Werther’s letters are very happily treated. ' something new and startling in its lullabies, an 
The performers‘on the occasion were Mdlle. _adaptation from Wagner or Liszt. A small child 
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as sad as life itself. ‘The hero of it is a trouba- 
dour who sang on the castle wall, and as long 
as he was young, “whatever the song that his 
lute let fall, they praised him tenderly one and 
all.” In the next verse the poor troubadour has 
grown old, and a younger rival has taken his © 
place. The ancient minstrel creeps with his 
memories out of sight, ‘and prayed it had only 
been his to die, ere the laurels faded and fame 
went by.” I think the verses must have been 
inspired by a very striking picture called 
“Fame,” which was in the Academy about three 
seasons ago. It 1epresented an old troubadour 
sitting with bent head and silent harp, while in 
the background was a group of ladies surround- 
ing a young and handsome singer. Mr. Cobb 
might have made more of the musical setting. 
The accompaniment is very meagre, but the 
melody is simple and pathetic. ‘“ Beneath her 
Window,” by T. A. Kelly (Doremi & Co,, Lon- 
don), is an engaging little song both as regards 
the music and the words. I wonder the com- 
poser did not call. it.a serenade, as that is 
evidently what it was intended for. “Sigh not, 
Dear Heart,” by Reginald Somerville (Doremi 
& Co,), is a bit of musical twaddle. ‘The words 
sound as if they came out of a cracker. The 
refrain is, “ Sigh not, dear heart, For it must be. 
As years roll by Forget not me.” be ; 

Mrs. Morton. \ have a set of six melodious 
pieces for violin and piano, by Guido Papini 
(The Music Publishing Syndicate). ‘These are 
nice light little pieces, very suitable for drawing- 
room performance. ‘The prettiest, to my mind, 
is No. 6, “A PItalienne,” and, next to that, No. 3, 
“ Dahlia,” which is: in. waltz-time. 

Boyne. 1 deal chiefly with soldiers and 
sailors, as usual. ‘“ Jack’s Letter,” by Samuel 
Weekes (Weekes & Co.), is a would-be pathetic 
song about a sailor who receives a letter to tell 
him that his wife has been drowned while saving 
a child. This is quite a reversal of the usual 
story. The next thing will be a song about a 
soldier’s wife who contrives to get shot in her 
husband’s absence at the wars. ‘When the 
Soldiers Pass,” by Joseph Roeckel (Weekes 
& Co.), is a fairly spirited little ditty, with 
which an amateur baritone might make con- 
siderable effect at an afternoon tea-party. Then 
I have a couple of songs by Gerard Cobb. The 
first is a setting of William Motherwell’s verses, 
“Mount, Gallants all!” (Boosey & Co.), which 
is well-intentioned, but somewhat wanting in 
verve and vigour. More satisfactory is the 
same composer’s setting of “I wish to tune my 
quivering Lyre” (Pitt & Hatzfeld, London), 
though this will not bear comparison with Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s fine treatment of the same 
theme. , 
Miss Collins. 1 am afraid I have nothing 
very interesting to-day. Here is a sickly little 
drawing-room song, called “The Clasp of a 
Hand,” by Rosetta O'Leary (Weekes & Co.), 
and a puerile setting of Charles Kingsley’s 
verses, “‘ For Old Sake’s Sake,” by Farquharson 
Walenn (C. Barth & Co., London). There is 
not much to be said for “ Thoughts and After- 
Thoughts,” by Gerard Cobb, who seems to be 
ubiquitous just now (Weekes & Co.). It is a 
ballad about the inevitable maiden who has been 
to market and meets the inevitable lover on her 
way home. The melody, like the maiden, is 
artless and tripping. 





Sir Joseph Barnby intends to celebrate his 


Delna, who took the part of Charlotte with great | informed me the other day that she used to be | first term at the Guildhall School of Music with 
Success, Mdlle. Laisné, who played Sophie, M. ' very fond of Mendelssohn’s “ Songs Without | a performamtee by the students of “The Golden 

os (Werther), and M. Bouvet, who sung | Words.” I have a song that has rather taken | Legend,” to be given at the end of the term at 
Albert. The orchestra was under the direction my fancy, called ‘‘Such is Fame,’ by Gerard | St. James’s Hall. Sir Joseph himself will con- 





of M. Daubé 


, Cobb (Weekes & Co.). It is as sad as—-well, | duct the orchesjra. 
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AN OVERTURE BY PROFESSOR 
MARSHALL-HALL. 
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F our readers have programmes for the 
coming season of the Crystal Palace 
Saturday Concerts, and will turn to p. 6, 
they will find that the first item to be 

played on March 4 is a new concert-overture, by 
Marshall-Hall. This work is quite unknown 
except to a few of the composer’s intimate 
friends, and some account of it will certainly 
interest readers of the MAGAZINE OF MUSIC. 
It was written in Australia the year before last. 
Marshall-Hall wrote me that “yesterday there 
were two births .... onea healthy girl, who 
is doing well, and another an overture for 
orchestra .... one of the. best things I’ve done.” 
The overture, however, did not arrive here until 
the autumn of last year, and when it came I 
recognised in the first theme an old friend. 
Marshall-Hall was never punctual, and rarely 
kept an appointment. If you invited him to 
lunch, he turned up when everyone and (nearly) 
everything was finished, and, to-do him justice. 
ate immense quantities of lukewarm cutlets and 
cold cabbage with a cheerful countenance. If 
you made an appointment with him, say, at 
Charing Cross at five o'clock, six was time 
enough to be there. About six-thirty Marshall- 
Hall would come along in a great hurry, and, 
when he saw you, heave a sigh with the remark 
that he was “glad to be in time for once.” This is 
a digression, but is connected with the matter in 
hand. I had arranged to call on Marshall-Hall on 
a Wednesday afternoon, but on Tuesday morning 
received a post-card: ‘‘ Dear R.—Your house 
2.30 to-day.” Marshall-Hall made a practice 
of writing a post-card or telegram, and carrying 
it in his pocket for a fortnight. Then he would 
post or wire, as the case might be, and the con- 
sequent confusion amongst his friends was past 
description. Knowing this, I paid no attention. 
No Marshall-Hall came. Next day I proceeded 
to his house, and to my surprise met the object 
of my call tearing along. “ Hullo!” I said. 
“ You're a trifle late-—~about twenty-four hours !” 
“Ye gods ! how hot I am !” answered Marshall- 
Hall. “No, I didn’t come yesterday. I was 
busy with a piano-sonata, and I was coming 
across to show it you. Where are you 
going?” I reminded him of the appointment. 
“Great powers! I had forgotten it!” So we 
returned to my abode, and—it seemed with his 
fists—-Marshall-Hall whacked out this theme : 


(loud as possible.) 
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| Nothing came of this sonata. Whilst satisfied 
with the themes, Marshall-Hall thought the 
work “did not express his feeling”; and he 
went to Australia, wrote this overture, and when 
I saw it, lo! the theme thereof was the theme 
of the discarded sonata, the theme that was 
thumped out with such enthusiasm on the occa- 


been the same instrument. 


sion mentioned, that my piano has never since |Ze) 





























Just a little more history before proceeding to 
an analysis. The overture was sent home with 
a string-quartet and some other items to Mr. 

















Schulz-Curtius. He passed it-on to Mr. Mac- 
Cunn, who sent it to Mr. Manns. Mr. Manns 
almost at once decided to perform it. Mr. 














MacCunn knows the score by heart, and under- 
stands it very mueh better than anyone else 
who has seen it, and it is entirely his help 
enables me to lay before our readers this 
analysis. And I feel certain, also, that all intel- 














ligent musical people who attend the Palace 
Concert on March 4 will feel grateful to Mr. 
MacCunn, as well as to Mr. Manns, for havmg | 
been the means of securing a public rendering | 
of one of the most important pieces of instru- 
mental music yet penned by an Englishman. 
“In this overture,” wrote Marshall-Hall tome 








which subsides into a quieter version of the first 
theme. But the calm is merely momentary. 
An agitated phrase follows, 
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a few months since, “I have striven for clearness ‘ 
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and power,” and clearness and power are em- | 
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clearness alone, nor strength alone, nor even! 
both combined, make the art that lives. Unless 
clearness and strength go hand in hand with the 
elusive element, beauty, they are in the long run | 
futile. And though Marshall-Hall didn’t men- | 
tion it, his overture is pervaded in every phrase, 
every bar, by the spirit of beauty. Indeed, I 

should say the wonderful thing about the work | 
is'the combination of beauty, strength, and | 
clearness. The opening theme, with its tre- | 





phatically characteristic of the work. .Not|~ Sf 


|which is “worked” sequentially, higher and 


higher, until the first theme is delivered for the 
third time, but fortissimo and with the full 
power of the orchestra. In beautiful contrast 
now appears a second subject, 
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mendous energy and defiance, is afterwards, by 
a simple change of harmony, altered to an ex- ' 
pression of tender love. This, however, we 
shall come to later. 

The overture opens with the theme above | 
| given, but in the key of G minor. | 














































































of quite soothing character, although filled with 
sadness. It flows on, becoming more and more. 


animated, until we reach this episodical passage, . 
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The melody is played in octaves by clarionets, [7>y; i ae 
| bassoons, horns, trumpets, and bass clarionets ; j@54.—3—> = 
| trombones and tuba sustain the harmony, whilst Gere wee Sage 


| the basses and ’celli march down the chromatic 
scale until they reach the low C, on which note 
‘they are reinforced with tremendous effect by 
the bass tuba. The theme is carried on for a 
number of Wars with increasing energy and 
|intensity until a climax is reached with this 


passionate phrase for strings: 


| 


This most wonderfully beautiful phrase is 
repeated in another key ; and immediately after 
comes a subject which we must call the third. 
It should be said, however, that the overture 1s 
crammed with themes. Marshall-Hall intro- 


| duces no commonplace“ subsidiary” matter, a5 
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do the college professors of this land. There 1s 
no padding ; no bar but has its meaning and 
is intended to produce a certain definite effect 
on the hearer’s mind. If you so wish, reader, 
you may consider the second theme as a sub- 
sidiary to the first, and this I am about to quote 
as the true second; it doesn’t in the least 
matter. Marshall-Hall won’t care whether you 
reckon his themes as episodes or his episodes 
as themes ; the main thing is to him, and should 
be to us, that it is all music, and all expressive 
of definite emotions. But note that there is no 
confusion ; the rise and fall of feeling is so 
logical and so truthfully expressed, that every 
phrase is appropriate at the moment it appears. 


Confusion results not necessarily from over- |. 


abundance, but from themes or passages, whether 
good or bad, few or many, in places where 
they are not needed. Here everything is in 
place, like the branches of a tree on its trunk, 


like the leaves.on the branches. The third 


subject is : 
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and will doubtless arouse some discussion. Is 
it original? Is it not suggestive of 77istan? 
Doubtless it is; doubtless also one statue is 
suggestive of another, a line of Tennyson of a 
line of Milton, and so on. But I venture to say 
that those who know 777s¢an'best will feel the 
great unlikeness as well as the likeness of this 
theme. “Coincidences” and “resemblances ” 
are detected by the superficial, by those who 
understand not the language at all, but dis- 
cover the surprising fact that certain letters 
are formed alike. And, after all, an ascend- 
ing chromatic phrase was not original with 
Wagner. Beethoven used it very considerably, 
and old Bach before him. Look at this, for 
instance : 





























Beethoven stole that from Bach (probably) ; 
Wagner borrowed it from Beethoven ; Mozart 
also has it, and Weber too. If-we condemn 
Marshall-Hall, he will go to his doom accom- 
panied by such sinners as these. The tools: to 
him that can use them! If I borrow Beethoven’s 
theme, and make good use of it, I am justified ; 
if I use it badly, depend upon it I’ll soon be 
forgotten, and Beethoven will resume his pro- 
perty. Beyond the fact, then, that this theme 
of Marshall-Hall’s is chromatic and ascends, I 
say there is no resemblance ; the feeling ex- 
pressed is quite unlike Wagner’s. 

After this third subject comes a very concise 
“working-out” section. I pass over this briefly, 
noting that various subjects are combined and 
inverted in the fashion most approved of by the 
musical doctors—with this difference, that here 
the counterpoint, double - counterpoint, and 
canon, are means, not ends. But all who hear 
the work will observe the composer’s mastery 


of his craft ; and it may strike some that, had | authorities, is identical with the “Jack Wilson ”. 
he stuck to the beaten tracks, he might have (to| who sang in Shakespeare’s plays. Wilson, a 
Say the least) equalled many learned cathedral | Faversham man, lived to be Professor of Music “ ” M d 

and abbey organists in the intellectual work of| at Oxford, anda gentleman of the Chapel Royal, | pre sapcayy «Menge ba Se: acces ewe 


*|an old master has said on this head, that “ The 
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H| of Good Musick, should be a convenient and 
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After the “ working out” we get the “recapi- 
tulation” in the most conventional : way, and 
after the recapitulation the coda. This coda is 
one of the loveliest parts of the work. The 
hearer’s attention will be arrested by a tremolo 
of the wind instruments, a tremolo got thus : 


ee? 


Then the first theme is given in the major key 
and on solo clarionet, with a tremolo accom- 
paniment of strings : 























Gradually a climax of great brilliancy and 
energy is worked up, and the overture ends with 
the conventional fortissimo chords. 
I add no further criticism. Readers will see 
from the themes and my description of their 
working, the probable power and beauty of the 
work, and I hope they will note also the clear- 
ness. of the logical sequence. They will see 
that nothing is done for the sake of startling 
the public; that, as far as he could, Marshall- 
Hall has followed the lines of the great masters 
whom he admires and understands better than 
any of us; and, finally, they will be able to judge 
of the artistic earnestness. And if none can 
deny the strength and loveliness of the themes, 
it only remains for them to go to Sydenham on 
March 4, and judge-whether the complete edifice 
is worthy of the material used and the purpose 
of the architect. J. F.R 





Mr. ARNOLD DOLMETSCH, a gentleman who 
has devoted much attention to the revival of the 
English music of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and to a study of the lute and other 
instruments of the period, has organized a series 
of four concerts, to be given at intervals of three 
weeks from January 24. Not unmindful of what 


Ist thing to be consider’, as to the Advantage 


Fit Place to perform it in; such I should calla 
Musick Room,” Mr. Dolmetsch has been for- 
tunate in securing the dining-hall of Barnard’s 
Inn, Holborn—a fine panelled chamber, with an 
open timbered roof dating, it is conjectured, in 
part from the reign of King Henry VI. Amid 
these appropriate surroundings, and having 
secured a “chest of viols” and other old instru- 
ments, he at the first concert brought forward a 
suite for six viols and harpsichord, written by 
old Martin Pearson, master of the choristers at 
St. Paul’s in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, some of the “divisions on a ground” 
for viol de gamba, by Christopher Sympson, who 
fought for Charles I. against the Parliament, 
but after the Restoration, “dwelt in Turnstile, 
Holborn, and finished his life there,” and works 
by William Lawes and Mathew Locke. Not 


the setting for voice, accompanied by lute, of 


Wilson, who, according to Rimbault and other 


the least interesting item of the vocal music was | # 
mann, Cornelius, and Rubinstein most delightfully 


‘“ : ” and gave, in answer to repeated recalls, ‘‘ Phyllis,” 

Take, O take those lips away,” by Dr. John by Erck, and Brahms’ “Cradle Song.” Herr Hubay 
played Godard’s 2nd Violin Concerto, and a brilliant 
“‘Czarda- Scene,” of his own composition. The 
orchestra performed Mozart's E-flat major Symphony, 


Mudie in erankfort-on-. 
the-Maine. 
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HE fourth Chamber Music Concert was given 
on December 23; the Quartets performed 
were Sgambati’s Op. 17 in D-flat major—the 
prestissimo of which was charmingly given— 

and Beethoven’s Op. 59 in C major. The second 
item on the programme was Mendelssohn's Sonata 
in D for pianoforte and violoncello, played by Herrn 
Kwast and Hugo Becker. 

At the fifth concert, Haydn’s Op. 64 in G major 
was the first Quartet. This was followed bya novelty 
—a trio by Saint-Saéns in E minor for pianoforte, 


H| violin and ‘cello. The concert was brought to an 


end with Beethoven's Quartet, Op. 131, in C-sharp 
minor. \ The trio, which was well received, isa clever 
and brilliant composition. The difficult pianoforte 
part was executed by. Dr. Otto Neitzel, from Cologne. 

The sixth, Museum Concert took place on December 
30. The orchestral works were : 


Overture to “ Leonora,” No.1 ... Beethoven. 
“Tambourin,” from ‘* Thee . 
WO PN sk? ace ccd Moke oo hee Gluck. 
Third S Symphony ... Mendelssohn. 
** Phaéton” ... Saint-Saéns. 
Academic Festival Overture. Brahms. 


The ‘ Tambourin ” was exquisitely given, and the 
orchestra was at its very best in the Symphony. Miss 
Alice Barbi was the vocalist, and sang compositions 
by Gluck, Brahms, Schumann, and Rossini. 


* % * 


Miss ILONA‘EIBENSCHUTZ gave a pianoforte recital, 

on January 5, to a large and appreciative audience, 

Her programme was as follows, the Brahms’ com- 

positions being novelties : 

1. Organ Fugue in A minor ... ‘Bach. 
Sonatas in C minor and B.,. = Scar/atti. 

2. Symphonic Studies . Schumann. 

3. Intermezzo, E flat 
Capriccio, G minor ... 


Intermezzo, E : Brahms. 
Capriccio, D minor si 
4< Scherzo SSS. Nai Schols. 
_ Capriccio “Mendelssohn. 
Nocturne Ges tape’ sah Chopin. 
Etude ... .... 0. 0. use Recbinstein. 


* * % 

Professor Stockhausen’s second Popular Concert 
was on January 8. The choir sang three English 
madrigals, and part-songs by Franz, Chopin, Weber, 
and Brahms. Fraulein Kloppenburg and Herr Sis- 
termans were the solo vocalists, and Mozart’s Sonata 
in D major for two pianos was played by Fraiileif 
Kirchdorffer and Herr Kwast. 


* * * 


THE fourth Opera House Concert was under the 
direction of the celebrated Cologne conductor, Pro- 
fessor Wiillner, who well sustained his reputation on 
this occasion by his direction of Saint-Saéns’ interest- 
ing A minor Symphony, excerpts from ‘‘ Gitterdim 

merung,” and Beethoven’s 5th Symphony. Friulein 
Klafsky was the vocalist, and delighted the audience 
by her dramatic rendering of an aria from ‘‘ Fidelio,” 
and the closing scene from ‘‘ Gétterdammerung.” 


* % % 


FRAULEIN LEISINGER, of the Berlin Opera, and 
Herr Hubay, were the soloists at the seventh 
Museum Concert. The former sang Beethoven’s 
ria, ‘‘Ah, Perfido,” and songs by Weber, Schu- 








writing fugues on “ Beef” and “ Cabbage,” etc., | and died in his eightieth year at Westminster t 





ete. in 1673. 


Prelude to ‘Tristan and Isolde ’—which last had 


o be repeated. 
V. B. 
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friendly manner, but still without any very great 
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A STORY OF THE DAYS OF HANDEL. 
—--!0:—- 
CHAPTER XV. 


HE morning of August the 22nd gave all the 
indications of a fine, hot day as soon as the 
sun should have risen high enough to disperse 
the soft pearly haze that hung over the river 

and lowlands. At ten o’clock a small party met at the 
church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. The first to 
arrive was Handel. His comely person had evidently 
ibeen attended to with some care—his wig was in per- 
ect order, well combed and powdered ; his necker- 
chief white as snow ; his sturdy legs were encased in 
silk stockings, and the brightest of buckles sparkled 
on his shoes. Shortly after him came Lady Belinda 
and her maid ; then Mr. Falkner, with a male friend. 
A stiff bow of recognition passed between the lady 
and Falkner, while Handel saluted him in a more 


warmth. 

In about ten minutes a larger party, consisting of 
Mr. and Mrs. Croche with all their family, and last, 
though not least, Mary Powell, looking most charm- 
ing in her simple wedding dress, arrived. 

Yes, on this morning the grand act of Mary’s life 
was to be performed. For better for worse, she was 
about to link her fate and fortune with another. As 
nothing could induce Mary’s father to come to London, 
Handel had offered to act in his place. He did in- 
deed feel as tender a solicitude in Mary’s fate as if he 
-were nearly related to her. 

The ceremony over, and the necessary signatures 
made in the vestry, with warm congratulations and 
heartfelt wishes for the future health and happiness of 
the newly-married pair, the party separated for the 
present. 

As it was not the fashion in the days of which we 
are writing for the bride and bridegroom to pass the 
wedding-day in travelling fifty miles an hour in order 
to spend the honeymoon at the greatest possible 
distance from their homes, Falkner and Mary re- 
turned with the Croches to their house, where they 
partook of an early dinner, and then all repaired to 
the river-side, in order to get seats in one of the 
numerous craft that were to accompany the royal pro- 
cession down the river. 

Lady Belinda and Handel, after making handsome 
presents to the bride, were anxious to join the royal 
party whenever they embarked. 

At twelve o'clock the firing of cannon announced 
that the King, Prince, Princess of Wales, and a large 
suite had entered the royal barges at Whitehall Stairs. 

The scene on the river was exceedingly animated 
and striking. An immense number of boats of every 
description was to be seen, crowded with people all 
dressed in holiday attire. The river itself, at that 
time so clear and bright that the pebbles beneath the 
water could be seen, sparkled in the sunshine. 

Loud cheers broke from the people in the boats 
and from the crowds who lined the shores as the 
royal barges, propelled by numerous rowers in their 
quaint costumes, passed along. The barge contain- 
ing the King and the Prince and Princess of Wales 
was followed closely by another, covered with an 
awning ; in this barge were several musicians, who 
performed short symphonies during the progress down 
the river. 

The Hanoverian Ambassador, Baron Kilmanseck, 
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music, and if he had his deserts, a sojourn in the 
Tower for some time would be his reward for leaving 
his King and his. country without permission. How- 
ever, on a day like this I cannot be cruel, so you may 
order the delinquent to be brought before me.” 


parted with the newly-married pair, who contrived 
with great difficulty to get a ride in one of the public 
conveyances, and. reached the lodgings which Falkner 
had taken, near the Croches, in the neighbourhood of 
the Haymarket. Here we must leave them, nor shal] 


The Baron, bowing low, gave directions for the | we again see them until some time has passed—time 
barge containing the musicians to be brought along- | sufficient to let the novelty of the situation in which 
side the royal barge. Speaking a few words to Handel, | they stand towards one another wear off, and the mist 
the latter stepped on board, and was led by the Baron | which blinded them disperse, so that the man and 
into the King’s presence. Handel knelt on one knee, | woman stand revealed to each other in their true 
and waited for the King to. address him. natures, 
‘*T am curious, Mr. Han@el, tohear what you have - ath 
to say in extenuation of your conduct in absenting CHAPTER XVI. 
yourself from our court at Hanover, and residing for} WE are at the pretty riverside inn known as 
so long a period in England without our leave ?” ‘* The Jolly Anglers.” But the sign has been altered, 
‘* T have but one excuse to make, sire,” said Handel; | and in its place stands ‘‘The King’s Head,” with 
“but I dare not utter it without your gracious promise |a portrait of his Majesty George the First dis- 
to pardon it if your Majesty shold think it too bold.” | played in brilliant colouring. In other respects the 
‘Speak, sir,” replied the King. outside of the building showed no change. The 
‘*It is this: your Majesty, I trust, will not punish | worthy host, Mr. Tapp, looked as hearty as when 
me for yielding to a temptation which you, sire, have| we last saw him, Whatever had happened to the 
not been able to resist.” conspirators who had met at his house the year before, 
“ How, sir !” exclaimed the King, frowning angrily ; | it was evident that Mr. Tapp had escaped all evil con- 
while the noble personages watching the scene in-| sequences. Although no notice was taken by the 
tently were dismayed at Handel’s apparently reckless | authorities of the mysterious picture and the secret 
speech, . vaults, Mr. Tapp had had the good sense to have the 
‘Pardon me, sire, if I speak too boldly. I mean | recess where the picture hung walled up, and a new 
your temptation to.live with a generous and a noble | and undisguised entrance made to his cellars. 
people ; to yield to their wishes that you should wield} On the day we introduce him to our readers he 
the sceptre of authority over them, while I rule over | was busily engaged in attending to some aristocratic- 
the more limited sphere of music.” looking people who had arrived by boat during the 
“Well, sir, I suppose I must pardon you on that| day. The party consisted of the Earl of Somerton, 
ground. Rise, Mr. Handel; and as Signor Gemi- | his daughter Lady Belinda, Sir Harry Mansfield, who 
niani will favour us with a performance on the violin | was now seldom absent from the lady’s side, and one 
at St. James’s Palace on our return this evening, and | or two other ladies and gentlemen of a similar rank. 
has urgently petitioned that you should accompany , Mine host ushered the party into a pretty room look- 
him on the harpsichord, be sure'to be in attendance.” | ing on the garden, which reached to the water’s edge. 
Then, bowing his head to signify the audience was A slight repast having been partaken of, and some of 
over, the King turned to the Prince and Princess ; and Mr. Tapp’s best claret tasted, the Earl asked the 
Handel, after warmly thanking Baron Kilmanseck for ‘landlord if he remembered a meeting of several 


his kind intervention, withdrew from the royal barge, | gentlemen about a year before in a room in the house, 


and rejoined the one containing the Earl of Somerton | which he had been told contained a curious sliding 
picture, expressing, at the same time, a desire that 


and ‘his daughter, in order to impart to them the news | 
of his reconciliation with the King. | Mr. Tapp would show him and his friends the apart- 


The Earl’s barge had been kept as close to the! ment. It would have been a study for Hogarth to 
royal one as etiquette permitted, and was easily have watched the alteration that took place in Mr. 
reached by Handel, who received congratulations | Tapp’s features at the Earl’s speech. He had been all 
from the Earl and his daughter, and from Sir Harry | obsequiousness to the party, for he was shrewd enough 





on board, on the success of Baron Kilmanseck’s | very mention of the meeting of the conspirators, and 
scheme. | the remark about the revolving picture, put him into 
The day passed very pleasantly and without an a state of alarm and nervousness that was pitiable to 
accident to mar the general rejoicings. Whatever | behold. The Earl, seeing the effect his words had 
might be the after opinions of the Londoners as to the on his host, hastened to relieve his fears by explaining 
character and taleut of the King who had been called | that the party present were all loyal subjects of King 
to reign over them, there is no doubt, from the testi- | George, that a relative of his, a young man, Sir 
mony of eye-witnesses, that they showed their joy at |George Rumball, had, in a fit of folly, joined the 
receiving George the First on this occasion by every | conspirators, but had been pardoned by the King. 
means in their power. | “Oh! Iremember the young gentleman well,” said 
The river was, as has been before observed, crowded | Mr. Tapp. ‘‘ It was he who spoke so‘strongly against 
with boats filled with people, who seemed, judging | the idea of assassinating the King.” 
from their cheering and waving of hats and handker-| ‘‘ The same,” replied the Earl. ‘“ Well, we have 
chiefs, to have thrown aside all remembrance of the | Jong had a wish to see this curious room and the pic- 
exiled family of the Stuarts. Flags streamed from | ture rendered so famous in the scene.” 
vessels and from houses ; cannon and guns were con- ‘‘The room I can show you, sir,” answered the 
tinually being fired from the ships and on the shore ; | landlord, ‘‘but I have had the space where the pic- 


as the royal party returned in the evening, lanterns |.enough for me.” 

were hung from the masts of the vessels and houses| The party accordingly ascended to view the room, 

were illuminated. Altogether King George could | but, of course, a great part of che interest attaching 

have had no cause to be dissatisfied with his reception | to it had disappeared with the loss of the picture. 

by the citizens. | The cellars and the stables were then examined, and 
Before closing this chapter a word must be said | the landlord explained the way in which Mr. Rooke 

about our heroine and her husband. Mary’s interest | had escaped. 

was greatly excited by the striking incidents occurring! ‘* He was an odd sort of a man, that spy,” said 














who had been invited on board the King’s barge, 
could be observed watching his Majesty's countenance 
with curious interest while the music was being per- 
formed, For a considerable time he could detect no 
sign; but at last, after a particularly striking move- 
ment had been played, the King turned his head sud- 


denly, and caught the intent look fixed on him by the 


Baron. The King smiled, and beckoned him to ap- 


on the river, The constantly changing scenes, the Mr. Tapp. ‘I never felt more uncomfortable in any 
| objects of interest to be pointed out to her as the man’s society in my life, and I candidly say I hope 
| vessel she was in passed them slowly in succession ; | I may never see him again.” 

| the gorgeousness of the barges of the royal party, the! Lord Somerton laughed, and his daughter looked 
| nobles, and the Lord Mayor ; the splendid dresses of | at her father with an expression that seemed to say: 
some of their oarsmen and retainers ; all these things ‘‘ I agree in all this worthy landlord says.” 

| ept her from dwelling so much as she otherwise There is a vulgar saying, that when one is speaking 
would have done upon the important event in her of a certain Personage, he is sure to appear. Mr. 
life's history which had taken place that morning. Tapp had scarcely finished his sentence than the 


proach. Placing his hand familiar] the Baron’s : 
Hite i But a look from Falkner, or a pressure of the hand, | figure of Mr. Rooke stood before him, Mr. Tapp 


shoulder, he said : 


would recall to her mind the fact that, ‘‘for betterfor fairly started when he saw him, and a shade of 


“I think I ought to know the composer of this | : : > 
4 worse,” her fate- was henceforth linked with another's. anxiety came over the Earl’s countenance at his 
| Upon the vessel reaching Westminster the Croches | appearance. 


* Mandel’s ** Water Music,” see Note. 





Mansfield and other of the Earl’s friends who were | to guess that they belonged to the upper class; but the , 


the hells of all the churches rang merry peals ; and, | ture hung walled up. One such an occurrence was 
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“Do you seek me, Rooke ?”’ inquired the Earl. 
“My lord,” replied the other, bowing low, ‘I 
regret to disturb you, but I think you and your friends 
had better depart by the river'as soon as possible.” 
“Why, what has happened ?” exclaimed several of 
the party. 
‘‘T am sorry to say, my lord, that Norris and one 
or two other of the conspirators have succeeded in 
effecting their escape from Newgate. Norris is at the 
head of a band of the worst characters in London, 
and from information I have received, through one of 
my agents acting with them, he has prevailed on them 
to come down here in a body to-night and burn Mr. 


Tapp’s premises, Norris having sworn revenge on him | 


for allowing their meeting to be reported.” 

“Burn my house!” exclaimed Ahe terror-stricken 
landlord. ‘*Oh! you bird of ill-omen’”’—here he shook 
his fist at Mr. Rooke; ‘‘ well might'I say I never 
wished to see you again.” ' 

‘Do any of my colleagues know about this ?” asked 
the Earl. ba: 

‘““ Yes, my lord; it was through the Duke of Marl- 
borough I found out where you were, and hastened 
as fast as a horse could gallop to give you warning.” 

‘*T shall not forgot your services, Mr. Rooke; but 
will not the Duke send some soldiers .to repel this 
attack ?” 

“‘A detachment of the, Foot Guards is coming as 
fast as it can be rowed here, for his Grace thought it 
better to send them by, water, and then the rebels will 
be caught in a trap.” 

‘* Now, ladies,” said the Earl, “ the sooner you em-. 
bark the better. . I’ certainly feel reluctant myself to 
leave our host ‘here until the necessary .succour 
arrives.” 

‘* My dear lord,” said Sir Harry, ‘‘I think you had 
far beiter return with the ladies, With their per- 
mission, if Lord Ormsby will join me, I will remain 
and see the issue of this adventure.” 

“Do not expose yourself to unnecessary danger,” 
said the Earl; and although his daughter did not use 
the same words, her eyes plainly expressed the same 
meaning, as, with a trembling hand, she allowed Sir 
Harry to lead her to the barge which had brought 
them to the inn. 

On the eastern side of the inn a small creek ran 
up some distance inland. This was a favourite spot 
for anglers. A thick clump of alders, willows, and 
other water-side trees obscured the view of the creek 
from the house. 

The Earl, his daughter, and the other ladies were 
in the path that led to the water’s edge, when sud- 
denly several men, heavily armed, rushed through 
the trees, and formed themselves in a line to bar the 
progress of the. Earl and_his friends to the barge. 
The gentlemen drew their swords, and placed the 
affrighted ladies behind them. 

“ What is the meaning of this ?” demanded the Earl, 
addressing a heavy-browed, sinister-looking man, who 
seemed to take the lead. 

“Tt means this, my lord,” said the man, “‘ that you 
and your friends are in our power, and that we mean 
to have our revenge for the wrongs you have inflicted 
on us, our country, and our rightful King.” 

‘“‘This is folly and madness,” answered the Earl. 
“Even if you gratify your revenge on us and these 
defenceless ladies, your cause will not be advanced ; 
nay, rather, it will be the means of turning all right- 
thinking men from your party, if such base tactics as 
these are had recourse to.” : 

Several of the men here cried out : ‘‘ Don’t stop to 
parley with them, Norris. Down with the Hanover 
tats, and long live King James !” 

During this short colloquy the Earl, Lord Ormsby, 


and Sir Hatry, with their swords drawn, had gradu- | they could, fired.at their enemies, and succeeded in 
ally backed towards the house. The ladies had| wounding two of the men.» So thunderstruck were 
already entered it, and stood within the p&ssage trem-| the rebels at this renewal of their discomfiture, that 


bling with fear, 


“Close the doors and retire to the back of the| began to hope they were delivered from their foes, 
house,” said the Earl, speaking loudly to his daughter | when loud shouts, apparently proceeding from quite a 
and the ladies with her. _ ‘‘ We will defend you with | different direction, attracted their attention. 


our lives,” 


“‘My lord,” said the man called Norris, ‘this is} Mr. Rooke. 


folly. What can you three men, armed ‘only with 
your swords, do against us with firearais ?” 
“We at least can die like men,” said Sir Harry; 


“but is there no way in which we can ‘purchase our | sinking on her knees, and burying her face in her 


arrived on the land side from London.” 


allow us to depart in safety the Earl will pay you a 
handsome sum of money, and I have no doubt inter- 
cede with the King for your:pardon.” 

‘©All this is useless talking,” answered Norris. 
“We have sworn to have revenge, and to burn Mr. 
Tapp’s house over his ears for the part he took in 
betraying us.” 

So saying, and giving a sign to the others, he ad- 
vanced, pistol in hand, towards the three gentlemen, 
who, placing their backs against the house, deter- 
mined to sell their lives as dearly as they could. 

In this predicament we must leave them to narrate 
what was passing inside the inn. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Lapy BELINDA, although unwilling to leave her 
father and her lover in their perilous position, had 
obeyed the Earl’s commands and entered the house. 
She, however, instead of rushing to the back of the 
premises, as the other two ladies did, entered the 
room they had been in on their first arrival, and gazed 
anxiously out on the darkening countenances of the 
men, who were now advancing threateningly towards 
her father and his friends. : 

Mr. Rooke had also retreated into the house some 
time before the ladies. He now advanced towards 
the lady, and bowing low, expressed his regret that 


visit, as he would have warned him of the danger. 
Lady Belinda, much as she disliked the man, could 
not help acknowledging to herself that he had acted 
thus far loyally towards her father. Addressing him 
with a trembling voice, she said : 

‘©Oh, Mr. Rooke ! what can be done to save my 
father ?” 

‘Indeed, I do not know, my lady. If we could 
only have temporized with these men for a short 
time, no doubt the military would have been here to 
protect them.” 

“Took, look!” almost shrieked Lady Belinda, 
“that man is levelling his pistol at my father.” 

‘No, that shall not be,” said Mr. Rooke; “and as 
I know if ever we meet one of us must fall, I think I 
can’t do better than take my opportunity ; so here 
goes.” 

Raising the sash of the window quietly, Mr. Rooke 
took a deliberate aim with a pistol he had drawn 
from‘ under his coat at the man named Norris and 
fired. 

The shot told with fatal effect. Norris sprang from 
the ground several inches, and then, turning his glaring 
eyes to the spot’ from whence the pistol was fired, 
fell heavily face downwards on the ground. There 
was a momentary panic amongst the followers of 
Norris on seeing their leader slain. The three gentle- 
men took instantaneous advantage of the pause and 
rushed into the inn, barring and bolting the door. 
This they knew could only give them a short respite. 
Loudly calling for Mr. Tapp—who came out of a 
cupboard in which he had secreted himself—the Earl 
demanded whether he had any firearms in the house. 
He replied by producing a good fowling-piece and a 
blunderbuss. i 
“These, with Mr. Rooke’s pistols, will enable us to 
keep the villains at bay for a short time, at any rate,” 
said Sir Harry, ‘‘and every moment adds to the 
chance of the soldiers arriving.” 

The men outside, having recovered from their sur- 
prise and consternation at the death of Norris, now 
advanced to the door and the windows, vowing, with 
the most dreadful imprecations, death to all the in- 
mates. Nothing daunted, the Earl and his two 
friends, placing themselves out of sight as much as 


they drew away from the house, and the captives 
‘What noise can that be?” inquired the Earl ot 


“*T fear, my lord, it is another party of rioters 
“Then we are lost!” exclaimed Lady Belinda, 





safety and that of the ladies? I am sure if you will | hands. 





the Earl had not acquainted him with his intended |. 


*¢ Fear not, my child,” said the Earl, raising her, 
“ doubt,not.the Almighty will protect us;.and if we 
are to! , let -us-say, * His will: be done.’” 

Mr. Rooke’s surmise proved only too true. <A 


always, alas! to be found in large towns, were 
pouring along the lanes leading to the inn. 

* Now, my lord,” said Sir Harry, ‘‘ there is not a 
moment to lose. I see but one chance of escaping. 
Let us sally forth, sword and pistol in hand, and fight 
our way through the few men remaining between us 
and the river. Let each lady keep as close as she can 
to her cavalier. Let us fancy ourselves knights of the 
olden time, and cry ‘God, St. George, and the 
ladies !’” 

Although Sir Harry tried to speak lightly, yet 
everyone knew that they had to pass through a dan- 
gerous, if not a fatal ordeal. Opening the door of the 
inn suddenly, the whole party advanced rapidly down 
the path leading to the river. The rioters were at first 
taken, by surprise at the boldness with which the Earl 
and his friends advanced, but becoming.aware that 
their intention was to reach the river—and their boat 
if possible—the men again drew themselves up in a 
line to bar their farther progress. 

‘* Beware !” said the Earl ; ‘‘weage desperate men 
and, as you see, better armed than we were. Stop us 
at your peril !” 

“Ah! ah!” cried one of the men. ‘So you think 


friends who are already surrounding the house on the 
other side? See! You are caught inatrap. Yet 
if you will yield yourselves prisoners, and give up all 
you have about you, we will do our best to keep the 
others from harming you—and as for the pretty crea- 
tures who cling so affectionately to the gentlemen's 
arms, we will take charge of them !” 

So saying, the man who had spoken advanced to- 
wards Lady Belinda. The Earl and Sir Harry imme- 
diately placed themselves so as to guard the young 
lady, who shrank back with horror as the man 
advanced. A 

Sir Harry felt that the precious moments were fly- 
ing, and that too scon the rioters on the other side of 
the house would be in the garden to help their 
comrades. * Striking the man down to the ground, he 
made a sudden rush forward. But the other men, 
seeing their advantage, immediately closed on the 
three unfortunate ladies—whom they seized in spite of 
all the efforts of their defenders. The Earl and his 
two friends were about to give up the unequal war 
when, to their intense joy, several boats bearing the 
soldiers were heard making their way rapidly down 
the river towards the inn. 

The ubiquitous Mr. Rooke had succeeded in reach- 
ing the river and informing the commanding officer 
of the dangerous position in which the Earl and his 
friends were. Captain Norman hastened to dis- 
embark his men; then ordering them to load and fix 
bayonets, he gave the word to advance. 

The sight of the redcoats was sufficient for the 
greater part of the rioters. They fled in all directions. ? 
The men holding Lady Belinda seemed unwilling to 
relinquish their prey, but it was in vain striving 
against the valour and impetuosity of Sir Harry—who 
struck one man after another down, until the lady was 
entirely free. He certainly, on this occasion, showed 
himself 2 preux chevalier. The lady, nearly fainting 
with excitement and fear, was at last able to join her 
father—whom she found unwounded, although much 
shaken by the unusaal strain upon his mind and body. 
The meeting of father and daughter was touchingly 
tender and affectionate. The Earl was profuse in his 
thanks to Sir Harry for his defence of his daughter, 
and added significantly ‘‘ That he should be happy to 
repay him, when the lady thought proper, by bestow- 
ing upon him the greatest treasure he possessed.” 

“T shall not forget your promise, .my lord,” said 
the knight; ‘‘ but at present, as the ground seems 
clear, and Captain Norman and his men will deal 
with these rascally rioters, let us get the ladies on 
board your barge—for they must be terribly fatigued 
and nervous after all they have passed through.” 

The whole party then rowed away for London. The 
men-servants on board the Ear!’s barge did not escape 
without a severe lecture on their cowardice in not com- 
ing to the rescue of their master and young mistress. 





(70 be concluded.) 


large number of the lowest characters, who are 


to. escape us? Do you not hear the voices of our ° 
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Foreign Rofer. 


Vienna, has purchased the 1714 Strad., 


which formerly belonged to the late M. | 


Massart, of the Paris Conservatoire. The 


price is said to have been 15,000 francs, or, say, | 


£600. 

THe dusky King of Dahomey has organized an 
orchestra to cheer him in his depressed moments. 
The performers’ only instruments are rude flutes and 
drums made from hollowed trees. 


* * 


A COMBINATION of the violoncello or the violin 
with the piano, which can be played by the same 
person using one hand to each, has been introduced 
by Professor Vlamminck, of 35, Rue Jean-Laurent, 
Vesinet (Seine-et-Oise), France. The instrument is 
small, and will be specially useful in rendering such 
pieces as Mendelssohn’s ‘* Songs Without Words,” or 
the melodies of Schubert arranged for violin and 
piano, 

* * # 


ACCORDING to recently-compiled statistics, 850 
performances in German of works by Wagner were 
given in various places from July, 1891, to June, 
1892. ‘* Lohengrin” once more heads the list with 
219 performances, the next in order being ‘‘ Tann- 
haiiser,” 187 ; “ Der Fliegende Hollander” and “ Die 
Walkiire,” 93 each ; and “ Die Meistersinger,” 75. 


* * * 


THE Queen during her sojourn in Italy will prob- 
ably witness a private performance of Verdi’s new 
opera, “ Falstaff.” A Milanese musical paper says 
the manager of the Scala Opera House, having heard 
of the recent operatic performances at Windsor and 
Balmoral, intends to approach her Majesty on the 
subject shortly after her arrival ; and, if he obtains 
the royal command, the work will be given in the 
local theatre with the same artists who ‘‘ created” the 
parts. 

* * * 


AUSTRIAN POLAND is bestirring itself in the matter 
of music, and building great expectations upon a 
display of national music and drama to be given at 
Lemberg in 1894. ‘The scheme comprises the building 
of a large theatre for plays and operas, written or 
composed by Polish artists, historical concerts, and a 
competition for a large prize allotted to the best lyric 
drama specially composed, It is pleasant to find that 
the Austrian Government has promised encourage- 
ment and support to the scheme. 


* * & 


HERR SIEGFRIED WAGNER has, I learn, recently 
visited Vienna concerning the production of ‘ Par- 
sifal,” which, as the copyright is about to expire, the 
authorities of the Imperial Opera House propose to 
give next year under the direction of Dr. Richter. 


* * * 


TsCHAIKOWSKY, as everybody knows, has com- 
posed an opera called “Tolanta.” It now appears 
that one of his musical compatriots, Yooferoff, hit 
upon the same subject at about the same time, worked 
it out in his own way, and completed it almost at the 
moment when Tschaikowsky laid down his pen. 
Yooferoff’s opera is called ‘ Iolanda,” It has been 
accepted by the director of the Panaieff Theatre in 
St. Petersburg. 

* * % 


From the Continent I hear of the continued 
advance of Russian music. This week three Russian 
concerts took place in Vienna, at one of which 
Tschaikowsky’'s sextet, ‘“‘ Souvenir de Florence,” had 
a prominent place. A Russian choir, organized by 
an enthusiastic young lady, is also to the fore in the 
Austrian capital. The singers wear the national 
costume. 
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Ix has now definitely beerf settled that Dr. Richter | 
| shall retain his post of condactor of the Vienna Opera 


and Philharmonic Concerts until his full term. of 
service expires. All idea that he will at once be suc- 


, ceeded by Herr Mottl, the distinguished conductor 


ERR VOIGT, a well-known fiddle fancier of | tom Carlsrube, and. will thus be released: for more 


permanent service in England, is therefore at an end. 
Herr Mottl will instead become Director of the Im- 
perial Conservatory of Music, which post Professor 
Joseph Helmesberger, sen., is about to resign. 


* * * 


A Mascacni has appeared in Hungary without the 
| aid of a prize competition. He is called Léon d’Amant, 
; and he has set music to a four-act opera written by 
a Hungarian lady, Frau Bekoies. The work is called 
“The Knight of Malta,” and has its action laid at the 
Spanish Court. The story, as may be supposed, is 
purely one of amorous and courtly intrigue. When 
produced at Debreczin recently, this opera drove the 
public wild with delight. One song had to be re- 
peated three times ; another was eight times encored, 
and soon. At the close of the performance author 
and composer were entertained at a banquet given by 
the notables of the city. 


* * 


PRESSBURG boasts its Mascagni also. He was, and 
even now may be, a clerk in the Savings Bank. there 
—Augustus Norgauer the name of him. This gentle- 
man has suddenly come out with a one-act opera 
entitled, “ Yadwiga,” scoring therewith a remarkabie 
success. ‘‘The subject,” I am told, ‘‘is borrowed 
from a very touching ballad by the Polish national 
poet, Mickiewicz. A powerful and tyrannical Voevoda, 
by dint of eavesdropping, discovers the infidelity of 
his wife, and thereupon orders a Cossack to blow out 
her paramour’s brains. The Cossack, for reasons of his 
own, kills his master instead, thus clearing the ground 
upon which the lovers build up their happiness.” Here 
is a story even more ‘‘ intense” than that of ‘‘ Caval- 


effective songs, with a charming Hungarian flavour in 
them, and, above all, an impassioned duet which 
“brought down the house.” The Pressburg clerk is 
now a fortunate as well as, apparently, a gifted man. 


* # # 


THE Continental papers still persist that the Duke 
of Edinburgh is setting to music an opera to a libretto 
by ‘Carmen Sylva,’”’ Queen of Roumania, and the 
Bucharest correspondent of a Hungarian journal now 
professes to give a brief sketch of the plot. Accord- 
ing to this authority, the opera is entitled ‘‘ Yamireh,”’ 
and it is based upon an already published story, in 
which the heroine, the daughter of a tribe which has 
wandered into Europe from the Far East, falls violently 
in love with one of the aborigines, the period being 
some centuries since. That the gifted Queen of 
Roumania has written such a libretto is very probable, 
but a semi-official contradiction has already been given 
to the statement that the Duke has composed the 
music. 

* % # 


THE Viennese have heard Strauss’ new comic opera, 
“Princess Ninetta,” and approved it. Society attended 
in force, filling the Theater an der Wien with a bril- 
liant crowd, at the head of whom were the Emperor 
and the Archduke Ludwig Victor. Said his Imperial 
Majesty to the happy composer, after the performance 
had ended, “ Very many years have passed since I 
was last in this theatre, and I can truly assure you 
that I am pleased I have come to-night,” So, in 
effect, said they all. 

* * % 

TsCHAIKOWSKY’s new sextet has been produced at 
the City Hall, Moscow, under the auspices of the 
Imperial Musical Society. I now learn that its special 
title, ‘‘ Souvenir de Florence,” is justified by the fact 
that the second part of the slow movement has quite an 
Italian character, both as to melody and treatment. 
| There are four movements, of which the last is distinctly 
| Russian intheme. Here the second subject is worked 
_as the principal feature in a double fugue, somewhat 
elaborately developed. The verdict of the Muscovite 
' amateurs seems 'to have been quite favourable. 





leria Rusticana.” The opera is said to contain very’ 


ANTON, BRUCKNER’S new Symphony in C minor 
(No..,8) is all the talk among the musical Viennese— 
as well it might be, if only because of its enormous 
length. In this respect the work is a ‘record maker.” 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Chcral” and Schubert's: No. 9—of 
‘* heavenly length ”—are nowhere in comparison, the 
time occupied in its performance being one hour and 
ahalf. This isa drawback, and apparently not the 
only one. ‘‘ But,” writes my correspondent, ‘‘ the C 
minor Symphony has many merits of a high order, 
and the verdict of all competent critics is that it con- 
stitutes Herr Anton Bruckner’s most serious claim to 
fame. The brilliant fancies of a fertile imagination 
spring up continually in fascinating forms one after the 
other, like the changing pictures of a fairy scene. 
And originality is the characteristic of them all.” It 
appears, however, that some of the orchestral effects 
are borrowed from Wagner. The reception of the 
work, I learn, was ‘‘ absolutely frenetic, and the end 
of each movement was the beginning of an ovation 
which moved the master to tears.” 


* & % 

A SEMI-OFFICIAL statement has recently been made 
of the salaries paid to some of the leading operatic 
artists at Vienna. Head of the list, it seems, is Herr 
Winkelmann (a tenor who appeared here in German 
opera some years ago), who is paid 26,000 florins for 
the season of about nine months. |M. Van Dyck re- 
ceives 24,000 florins per ‘annum,- but, owing to his 
engagements at Covent Garden and in Paris, he sings 
only about seven months of the year in Austria. 
Curiously enough, the prime donne receive less than 
the-tenors. Frau Materna, who is now about to retire 
and to be replaced by Frau Klafsky, is paid 24,000 
florins for the whole year, and Frau Schlager, the 
dramatic soprano, 20,000 florins per annum. The 
value of the florin, we believe, varies with the price 
of silver, and is now about Is. 3d. 


“% #& # 

LAMENTABLE reports continue to reach me from 
Italy, respecting the deterioration in the performances 
at many once celebrated opera-houses, owing to con- 
tinually decreasing subventions. At the San Carlo, 
at Naples, it is said that the orchestra is now almost 
beneath criticism, Meanwhile, however, the San 
Carlos, et Lisbon, which it was feared would remain 
closed throughout the season, will reopen its doors for 
a series of Carnival representations, commencing with 
‘‘ Lohengrin.” The theatres in Berlin seem to be 
in scarcely less evil case than those in Italy. The 
scheme to establish another opera-house has ended in 
complete failure, and several other establishments are 
either closed or closing. dh as 





Mudie in Bertin. 
— 0: — 

HE fourth Philharmonic Concert gave us the 
opportunity of hearing the new director— 
Raphael Maszkowski, from Breslau—as @ 
Beethoven interpreter, The Eighth Sym- 

phony, called by Beethoven “Die Kleine Sym- 
phonie,” is certainly one of the most difficult of his 
works to perform. Herr Maszkowski, however, ac- 
complished the undertaking in a most satisfactory 
manner, and although essentially a modern inter- 
preter he adheres in most ways to the traditional 
reading. So much cannot be said for his interpreta- 
tion of Schubert’s “ Unfinished Symphony,” which 
Jost much of its spontaneity, especially in the first 
movement, on account of the excessively slow /empe 
taken by the conductor. Charles Gregorowitsch, the 
soloist of the evening, played the Mendelssohn con- 
certo in such a manner as to assure him recognition as 
one of the first of living violin virtuosi. 

The first of a series of three chamber music con- 
certs was given on November 30, by the violinist, 
Woldemar Meyer and his col/aborateur, Felix Dreys- 
choch, a young professor in the Stern’s Conservatory. 
Besides soli played by each artist, the programme 
contained the ‘G major Sonata” of Brahms, and 
the “Kreutzer Sonata.” Their musicianly © 
of these master-pieces gave proof of careful study, 
and fully justified the marked favour with which they 
were received. 
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The concert-goer need never be at a loss here for a | 


Klavier-Abend. The Berlin favourité; Eugen d’Albert, 
has not yet appeared ‘this season. The pianoforte 


student has had, however, many opportunities of} Hans von Biilow wields the baton after the 1st of 


hearing good pianoforte-playing’ of different schools. 
Among the new stars, Leonard Borwick is certainly 
one of the brightest. His style is pure, and thé\roufid- 
ness of his interpretation of the classics, a rematkable 
feature in a modern virtuoso, shows a fund of. gepuibe 


programme of his first recital showed a decided ten- 
dency to the ‘* Romantic” school. Tone-shading and 


fire marked his performance of Chopin’s C-sharp| won the public to his side. 


minor Scherzo with the nobility of true Polish feeling. 
Among the more familiar names-on our concert pro- 


grammes is the name of Professor Heinrich Barth, one | 


of the most celebrated pianoforte-masters here. His 
programme consisted solely of Beethoven’s works— 
the most important ones being the G major and E flat 
major Concertos. This conscientious player never 
stoops to tricks in order to produce effects ; nor is 
this sense of honour always to his advantage, the im- 
pression produced by his technique being at times 
rather dry. Professor Rudorff conducted the orchestra 
in the ‘‘ Coriolan” Overture, and played the accom- 
paniments with a classical dignity and precision that 
was delightful. Amid this galaxy of talent, Clothilde 
Kleeberg deserves special mention. This young artist 
was born in Paris of German parents, ahd stated in 
an interview. with the writer that she’ combined 
qualities both German and .French. It can, at all 
events, be said that she combines thoroughness of 
detail—a quality no doubt traceable to her Teutonic 
birth—with graceful finish of execution, clearly due to 
her Parisian education. To these gifts she addsa 
charming naive simplicity, which gives a touch of 
unique perfection to her rendering of Schumann’s 
‘Scenes from Childhood.” 

Though Berlin is especially devoted to orchestral 
and instrumental art, vocal performances must not be 
forgotten among the musical productions of the city. 
High among these may rank the “Historische Lieder 
Abende,” given by Frau Amalie Joachim. With a 
rare intelligence of her subject, she presented,:in a 
series of musical pictures, thé evolution of the ‘‘ Ger- 
man Lieder.” No one interested in the history of 
song failed to hear her.. Stockhausen, the’ distin- 
guished singing-master of Frankfurt-am-Main, has 
done a good work for Germany. He has probably 


developed more good song;interpreters than any other |. 


German master. A former pupil of his, Anton Sister- 
mans, has lately given three recitals in the Sing- 
akademie, achieving a remarkable success. Herr 
Sistermans is the basso of the celebrated Frankfurter 
Quartet. 

The Singakademie Choir gave for its initial concert 


this season the seldom heard “‘ Deutsches Requiem ” | “/ 


of Brahms, This composition, more than any other of 
the master’s works, attracted the attention of musi- 
cians, and compelled admiration for his genius. The 
work is grand in its architectural proportions and 
extremely brilliant in its orchestration, while, at. the 
same time it shows the influence of Palestrina and 
Mozart on the technique of Brahms’ style. Two 
cantatas of Sebastian Bach were also performed for 
the first time. It is sad that these very beautiful 
works have been so-neglected, Bach wrote many of 
these works in about the same number of lines as 
Mascagni did his ‘‘ Cavalleria.” Now the same pub- 
lic that likes the “‘ Cavalleria,” because it is not long, 
would also probably like Bach’s Church Cantatas for 
the same reason. 

Another very interesting choral work performed 
this season was the ‘‘ Requiem” of Verdi. The 
Sternische Gesangverein, under the direction of 
Professor Gernsheion, always give performances of a 
high class of merit, The Frankfurter Quartet did 
excellent work in the. soli numbers. The work is 
essentially a Concert Mass, and, unlike the Masses of 
Mozart, Schubert and Cherubini, is \in no. sense 
adapted to religious worship. Not once did even the 
intimation of a fugue or any strict contrapuntal work 
occur. It therefore lacks that reverential quality 
which we find in other Masses. On the other hand, 
it is overflowing with beautifal ‘melodies and origi- 
nality, and it is a work that will‘live long to do 
honour to Verdi’s brilliant genius and scholarship. 


The fifth and last of the first Cyclus of Philhar- 
monic Concerts brought Raphael Maszkowski’s career 
as director in Berlin to an end—at least, for this season. 


January. Maszkowski is a director in many ways 
identical with Biilow. Why the Berlin public have 
not shown more favour towards the former is difficult 
to understand. Dr. Hans Richter, who conducted 


There is no 
doubt that had Maszkowski remained here for awhole 
season, he would have proved himself capable, and 
Now they are expecting 
Biilow, and are impatient for his return. The pro- 
gramme on this occasion contained works chiefly of 
living composers. The ‘Ocean Symphony” of 
Rubinstein was interpreted with a geniality which 
made the work very interesting. The same was the 
case with the Tschaikowsky B-flat major Pianoforte 
Concerto, in which Josef Slivinski,was. soloist. This 
excellent artist brought out in a splendid manner 
the Russian character of the work. Brahms’ 
‘*Rhapsodie” for alto, male choir and orchestra in- 
troduced Frau Joachim as soloist. 


concert. 


organizations, the Joachim Quartet. 


named work. One of the characteristics of the Joachim 
Quartet is the healthfulness of their playing. In the 


Mendelssohn and Schubert, the refined quality of their 
playing was very striking. For next month we are 
promised many new choral and orchestral works, 
besides the appearance of many celebrated artists, a 
full account of which I hope to write in my next 
letter. BEROLINENSIS. 


sere 





Porthcoming Events. 
t —:0:— 

PADEREWSKI -has been engaged to 
appear at the Norwich Festival, which 
takes place next autumn. He will per- 
form his new. concerto for pianoforte and 

orchestra, Madame Belle Cole and Mr. Norman Sal- 

mond: have also been engaged for the same occasion ; 
but, with these exceptions, the list of principal, vocalists 
is not arranged. 





* * % 
I HAVE received a preliminary prospectus of the 
forthcoming Philharmonic season—eighty-first in the 
life of the society ; first under the conductorship of 
Dr. Mackenzie. Twelve works will be added to the 
repertory of the institution, including Mr. F. Cliffe’s 
Leeds Symphony, Dr. Stanford’s ‘‘ Irish” Symphony, 
a “symphonic work” by Tschaikowsky, Dvorak's 
Triple Overture (so-called), a Suite, ‘‘ Summer Night,”’ 
by Hans Huber, and a selection from Dr. Parry’s 
music to “ Hypatia.” Other works will be two Beet- 
hoven ‘symphonies, one by Haydn, one (‘ Italian”) 
by Mendelssohn, and eight more or less well-known 
overtures. 
* # % 
Dr, JOACHIM is expected to arrive in England on 
the rith instant, and will remain here until mid-April. 
The date fixed for his reappearance at the Popular 
Concerts is Monday, February 13. 

*# * 
Although: an earlier date will probably at first be 
announced, the evening really fixed for the production 
of Verdi's ‘* Falstaft” at La Scala, Milan, is Saturday, 








two concerts of the Cyclus, is of quite a different | 
talent developed by good training. Josef Slivinsky | school from Biilow, yet he seemed to be a much 
is also a virtuoso of recent appearance in Berlin. The/| greater favourite than Maszkowski. 


February 11. Four days later Lent will begin. 
Verdi himself, in conversation with a musician well 
known in. this country, recently stated that although 
the cast was a large one, there were only two principal 
parts, to wit, Falstaff),a baritone, and Ford, a tenor. 
Most of the music is, it is said, in the older Italian 
style, chiefly known here through the operas of 
Rossini. 
* * * 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee it has 
been decided to hold the eighth Bristol Triennial 
Festival next October. The full programme has not 
yet been settled, but in all probability it will include 
Mozart’s ** Requiem,” Handel's ** Samson, ‘‘ Acis and 
Galatea,” and ‘‘ Messiah,” and Beethoven’s ‘‘ Mount 
of Olives.” Negotiations are also, it is said, in pro- 
gress for the production of a new work by an English 
composer, but for various reasons no definite arrange- 
ments on the point have yet beencometo. Sir Charles 
Hallé has again been invited to conduct, and he will 
bring his Manchester band to Bristol for the occasion. 

* * # 

THE musical arrangements made in connection with 

the Chicago Exhibition are distinguished by a 


This work of| thoroughly American sense of bigness, and, if carried 
Brahms’ is one of great beauty, but there were many | out, will “lick the universe” for comprehensiveness. 
points in its performance on this occasion that left.) While the Exhibition remains opén no fewer than 300 
much to be desired. The climax of the chorus in| concerts will be given with an orchestra of 120 per- 
the crescendo near the close of the work was not| formers. All the principal choral societies of the 
brought out nearly enough. The greatest of all over- | States have been invited to take part, and to prepare 
tures, the Third ‘‘ Leonora,” closed this interesting | an independent work for performance. There will be 


choral festivals, supported by 2,500 voices and 200 


The season before Christmas was brought to a| instruments, three times a week during May, June, 
glorious close by that most remarkable of all musical | and September, the works chosén ranging from Bach’s 
! The loss of De} Matthew “ Passion” to the best efforts of contem- 
Ahne from the quartet is felt very keenly. Dr. Joachim | porary composers. The English works in the list, so 
has selected a worthy young artist, Johann Kruse, in | far, are Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Rose of Sharon” and Sullivan's 
De Ahne’s place. The’ programme consisted of Men- | ‘‘ Golden Legend.” At present the managers are not 
delssohn’s E-flat Quartet (Op. 12), Haydn’s B minor | very successful in obtaining promises of help and per- 
Quartet, and Schubert’s C major Quintet, Herr Kam-/} sonal attendance from foreign musicians. 
mermusiker Deckert taking second 'cello in the last- | kenzie will represent England in September, and 


Dr. Mac- 


France sends M. Saint-Saéns in June. Presumably 
Dvorak, who is now a professor in New York, will 


interpretation of the more romantic works, those of | also be present. 


* * % 
Miss EMMA Sucu, the American operatic soprano, 
will visit England shortly, and will make her first 
appearance at an important concert in St. James's 
Hall early,in the season, ° 
*. * # 
M. SAPELLNIKOFF will play at the Philharmonic 
Concert on April 20th, and Master Otto Hegner on 
May 18th. The latter young pianist will introduce a 
new concerto by Herr Hans Huber, who will probably 
come to London to conduct it. 
* * * 
MADAME SopHiE MENTER, M. Tschaikowsky, 
and: M. Sapelinikoff will give a series of recitals in 
London and the provinces this season, previous to 
their visit. to Chicago. 
* 
THREE performances of Wagner's ‘ Tristan und 
Isolde” will be given in March at Monte Carlo, 
under the direction of M. Jehin. 


Gambridge Rofes. 


URING the October term: several high-class 
concerts were given under the direction of 
Prof. Stanford, at which were performed; 
amongst other things, Beethoven’s Pastoral 

Symphony, Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony, selec 

tions from Wagner, quartets by Beethoven, Haydn 

and Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in E flat, Mr. 

Leonard Borwick being the pianist. Sir Chasles and 

Lady Hallé gave a pianoforte and violin recital, at 

which were heard to great advantage Beethoven's 

Pianoforte Sonata in E minor, Op. 90; Dvorak’s Violin 

Concesto in A minor, Op. 53; Grieg’s Piano and 

Violin Sonata in C, Op. 13, and a Piano and Violin 

Sonata in A by Brahms. Handel's “ Messiah” was 


fairly well rendered under the conductorship of Mr. 
W. C. Dewberry, Miss. Bac. ‘ 
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Ow efoA Mem. 
aro Mudings. 
By IDRIS MAENGWYN. 
A NEW *“ PALACE ca 


LEARN that a scheme is on foot for the erection 
of an important and extensive block of build- 
ings at Llandudno, to be called “ The Victoria 
Palace.” M. Jules Riviére, the well-known 

conductor, who has made this favourite and beautiful 
seaside resort so popular with his high-class concerts, 
is the originator, and a number of influential towns- 
men have formed themselves into a company and a 
directorate for the purpose of carrying out the scheme. 
The preliminary prospectus has been issued, and 
Mr. Frank Matcham, of London, has been selected as 
architect for the building. A very fine site has been 
secured on the promenade facing the beautiful bay, 
and Mr. Matcham’s plans provide for a building which 
certainly will be an ornament to the town. The 
elevation, which is French and Renaissance in char- 
acter, has a frontage of about 250 feet, and is divided 
into three groups. In the centre is the pavilion, or 
winter gardens, with a carriage-drive leading up to 
the centre vestibule. To the right is a wing build- 
ing, containing the grand concert-hall, 150 feet long, 
and nearly 80 feet wide. The elevation of the wing 
forms a bold facade, flanked with bold minarets. 
The elevation of the left wing is similarly treated, 
and contains reading-rooms, coffee-rooms, billiard 
and supper rooms, and administrative offices, with 
kitchens and housekeeper’s living-rooms over.’ In 
the rear Mr. Matcham proposes to place a minor hall, 
100 feet longand 55 feet wide, which will be used for en- 
tertainments, balls, etc. The central pavilion or winter 
garden will have a glass-domed roof, and also a gallery 
(approached by a, fine wide stone staircase), to be used 
for promenading, doors being arranged communi- 
cating with the concert-hall, buffets, etc. _Smoking- 
rooms and ladies’ and gentlemen’s retiring-rooms are 
arranged in convenient positions. Along the whole 
of the frontage will be erected verandas, and these 
will be continued along the two sides and rear of the 
buildings, whence a splendid view of the Welsh hills 
can be obtained. The yround at the rear of the build- 
ing will be laid out as gardens, with terraces, tennis- 
grounds, etc.; and it is intended to erett an al fresco 
orchestra in the grounds, so that the concerts can be 
held in the open air when the weather is favourable. 
The whole of the buildings and grounds will be lighted 
by electricity. 


SUCCESS OF A WELSH COMPOSER. 


THe brilliant success of the comedy -opera 
‘* Cigarette” has created an exceptional demand for 
the work of its young composer, Mr. Haydn Parry. 
He has been commissioned by Mr. Horace Sedger to 
compose a new opera (the book to be produced by 
Mr. Harry Monkhouse) by March next, for the Lyric 
Theatre. ‘‘ Cigarette,” too, with a new libretto, is to 
make a tour of the provinces, while the Cardiff 


Musical Festival Committee are asking for a new | 


work from him for the next festival. 


NEATH EISTEDDFOD. 


Tue South Wales Musical Eisteddfod was held, 
for the second time, at Neath, on Boxing Day. ~ The 
adjudicator on the vocal competitions and pianoforte 
solo contests was Mr. George Riseley, the well-known 
conductor of the Bristol Orpheus Male Voice Choir ; 
band contest adjudicator, Mr. T. Valentine, con- 
ductor of the famous Kingston Halls brass band. 

SOPRANO SOLO COMPETITION.— Zest piece: Dr. 
Rogers’s ‘‘ Lead, kindly Light.” Nine entries. 
Sest—Mrs. Hannah Price, Alltwen, 

ConTRALTO SOLO CoMPETITION. — Zest piece : 
Owain Alaw's ‘‘QOuid oes Balm yn Gilead.” Seven 
entries. Sest—Miss Edith Parry, Ystrad, Rhondda. 

TENOR SOLO ComPETITION.— Zest piece: Wm, 
Davies’s ‘* Murmur y Nant.” Twelve entries. Best— 
Mr. J. Afaulais Lewis, Aberavon. Special prite— 
Mr. Saml. Rees (Ap Rhys), Tréorky. 


BARITONE S04.0 COMPETITION.— Zest piece: Mr. 
R. S. Hughes’s ‘‘ Cwynfan y Bardd” (The Bard’s 
Lament). Seventeen entries. The prize was divided 
between Messrs. Ivor Foster, Penygraig, Rhondda 
Valley, and Jno. Thomas, Llanymuech. 

PIANOFORTE -SOLO COMPETITION.— Test piece: 
the late Mr. Brinley Richards’s arrangement of 
‘*Glan meddwdod Mwyn.” Eight entries. Best— 
Master William Treharne, Merthyr. Second best— 
Master Thos. Davies, Aberaman. 

MALE VoICcE COMPETITION.—TZest pieces: (a) 
Cobb’s ‘‘A Message to Phyllis,” and (4) Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘The Word went Forth.” Prizes as follow : 
1st, £50 and a gold medal ; 2nd, £20. Six entries. 
Best—Treorky Choir, conducted by Mr. Win. Thomas. 
Second best—Rhondda Glee Society, conducted by 
Mr. Thos. Stephens. 

Drum AND Fire BAND COoMPETITION.— Zest 
piece: Haigh’s arrangement of the ‘“ Hallelujah 
Chorus.” -There were three prizes: Ist, 48; 2nd, 
45; 3rd, £2. Eight entries. Best—Llansamlet 
Band, conducted by Mr. Tom Griffiths. Second— 
Mountain Ash Rechabite Band, conducted by Mr. 
Stephen Corslet. 7Azrd—Merthyr Town Rand, con- 
ducted by Mr. T. Cook. 

CHORAL COMPETITION.— Zest piece: ‘Worthy is 
the Lamb.” Four entries; prize, £30 and a gold 
medal. Best—Bryn Choir, Llanelly, conducted by 
Mr. D. Jeffreys. 

Brass BAND CoMPETITION.—The test piece was 
a selection from the works of Mozart, arranged by 
Round. Prizes: 1st, £18 and a gold medal; 2nd, 
£9; 3rd, £3. Seven entries. Best—Lanelly Town 
Band; bandmaster, Mr. J. Samuel. Second, 1st G. 
A. V. Morriston; bandmaster, Mr. George Hanney. 
Third, Seybormen Temperance Band ; bandmaster, 
Mr. J. Manley. 


DOLGELLY EISTEDDFOD. 


THE above meeting was held in the Public Rooms 
on Monday, 2nd January. 

Adjudicator: Mr. Joseph Bennet, London. 

MALE VoIcE COMPETITION. — Zest piece: De 
Rille’s “‘ Martyrs of the Arena.” Prize, £15. Five 
entries. Best—Modwyn Choir, Blaenau Festiniog, 
conducted by Mr. Cadwaladr Roberts. 

JUVENILE CHOIR COMPETITION. — Zest piece: 
Rossini’s ‘“Carnovale.” Two entries. Prize, £8. 
Best—Penrhyndeudraeth Choir, conducted by Mr. 
Owen Rowland Williams. : 

Brass BAND CONTEST, — Zest piece: ‘* Marino 
Faliero,” Four entries. Prize, £15. Best—Lian 
Festiniog Band. 

TENOR SOLO CoMPETITION.— Zest piece: ‘‘ Sound 
an Alarm.” Eight entries. Prize, £1. 2est—Mr, 
Edw. Lloyd, Llanuwchllyn. 

Soprano SOLO COMPETITION.— Zest piece >Wm. 
| Davies’s ‘‘ Rwy’n caru per awel yr hwyrddydd.” 
| Best—Mrs. Henderson, Penygroet. 

Bass Soto COMPETITION. — Zest prece:. Dr. 
| Rogers’s “ Lead, kindly Light.” ‘Nine entries. Best 
| Mr. H. R. Humphreys, Machynlleth. 

_ Curer CHoRAL COomMPETITION. — Test piece: 

Handel’s “ For unto us a Child is Born.” Prize, £40. 
| Four entries. Best—Festiniog Choir, conducted by 
| Mr. Cadwaladr Roberts. 
In the evening there was an excellent performance 
| of Haydn’s oratorio of ‘‘ The Creation ” by the Idris 
| Choral Society, conducted by Mr. O. O. Roberts, 
accompanied by ah orchestral band provided by Mr. 
Akeroyd, Liverpool, and supplemented by. local 
instrumentalists—Colonel Evans, Bala; Misses K. 
Jones Parry, Ethel Griffiths, Ada Hughes, Messrs. 
Bennett Williams, Taliesin Davies, E. R. B. Thomas, 
Miss M. Jones Parry; Mr. William Griffith, Mr. J. 
Henscoe, and others. Mr. W. L. Barrett, London, 
the celebrated flautigt, took the first flute part. Miss 
Maggie Davies, k.A,M,, London, acquitted herself 
of the soprano parts to the satisfaction of the audience. 
Mr. Maldwyn Humphreys gave an excellent inter- 
pretation to the tenor numbers, and Mr. Henry Pope, 
' London, sang the bass parts. Mr. M. W. Griffith, 
| Mus. Bac., Mr. J. H. Jones and Miss A, May Roberts, 
' Towyn, acted as accompanists. There wasa crowded 

attendance, over which Mr. Vaughan of Nannau 

presided, and the concert made a successful ending to 
| a remarkably successful Eistedfodd. 











®erdonaf, 


R. MYLES BIRKET FOSTER, on re- 

signing the post of organist at the Found. 

ling Hospital, has been presented with a 

gold pencil-case by the adult choristers, 

and a silver soup-tureen by the past and present 

children, the latter with a list of the juvenile sub. 
scribers. 

‘ * *& * 


MASCAGNI is, it seems, not the first musi¢ian who 
has set “ William Ratcliff” to music, for an opera to 
a libretto by the composer himself, based upon Heine’s 
story, was produced some years since by César Cui, a 
Russian, whose works are but little known here, but 
who in early life relinquished the very lucrative post 
of Professor of Fortification at the St. Petersburg 
military school in order to adopt the profession of 
music. 

* * * 


S1r ARTHUR SULLIVAN has now finished his visit 
to Monte Carlo, and-has taken a house at Roquebrune, 
where he proposes to pass most of the spring. He is 
in fairly good health, and is engaged upon the altera- 
tions necessary in ‘‘Ivanhoe” for its long-deferred 
production: at Berlin. 

* & # 


Mrs, Fisk, the American contralto, will return to 
her native land on February 21. She, however, pro- 
poses to come back here in the summer. 


* .% 

THE next artist to visit Australia, whence Signor 
Foli has just returned, is Madame Antoinette Sterling, 
for whom Mr. Vert is arranging a tour in the spring. 
Signor Foli will accompany Madame Albani in her 
forthcoming English tour. 


* * * 


Mr. ERNEST Foro, the clever young composer, 
whose interpolated pieces in several comic operas have 
not suffered by comparison with the rest of the music, 
is to have his great chance at the Savoy Theatre, 
where Mr. D’Oyly Carte intends to produce a work 
from his pen. Mr. Ford is lucky in his librettists, for 
it is Mr. J. M. Barrie and Dr. Conan Doyle between 
them who furnish the book of the ‘new Savoy opera. 


* * * 


M, SAINT-SAENS has, like Signor Boito, accepted 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Music offered by 
Cambridge University, and both musicians will come 
specially to England in June for the ceremony. The 
Cambridge degree of Mus. Doc. honoris causa is 
already held by Drs, Richter, Joachim, and Dvorak, as 
well as by several British composers. 


* He 


The new opera, ‘‘Fanchette,” by M. André Mes- 
sager, the composer of “ The Basoche,” may probably 
be seen in England before it is produced in France. 
When he was lately in London, M. Messager disposed 
of the English rights of his new work to Miss Zéliede 
Lussan, who is negotiating for the immediate produc- 
tion of the opera, with herself in the leading part which 
gives the name to it. 

* * 

THE decease of Mr. John Boosey, founder of the 
Ballad Concerts, recalls an interesting period in the 
history of musical publications in this country. The 
original Boosey, or Boosée, was, nearly a century ago, 
an importer of foreign books in Holles Street. In 
1818 his son Thomas commenced the importation of 
foreign music, published the works of Bellini, Rossini, 
Donizetti, and others, and, thirty years later, he took 
his sons, Charles and John, into partnership. It was 
about this time that the claims of the firm to the copy 
right in “La Sonnambula” and. other operas were 
questioned, and the House of Lords in 1854 decided 
that there was no copyright—a decision which did 
much to popularize Italian opera in this country. The 
late John Boosey thereupon turned his attention t0 
ballads and the dissemination of cheap music. 
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SIGNOR ALBENIZ, the composer of the new opera 
‘The Magic Opal,” produced at the Lyric Theatre 
on the 19th ult., isa Spaniard by birth. His first 
public appearance was made at the early age of eight, 
and ever since he has been gaining well-earned fame 
asa pianist. He had the great advantage of complet- 
ing his musical education under Liszt, at Rome. Al- 
though only thirty-two, he has already composed two 
other light comic operas, but the ‘‘ Magic Opal” is 
the first introduced to an English audience. The 
libretto is written by Mr. Arthur Law, well known for 
many years past as the writer of many. charming 
librettos for the German Reed entertainments. 


* * * 


Mrs. Aucust Manns, the wife of the popular 
conductor of the Crystal Palace Saturday concerts, 
who recently died under such distressing circum- 
stances, was well known in the locality where’ she 
resided—Dulwich Park Road. As of course might 
be expected, she was brought in contact with a num- 
ber of eminent musicians and artists, with whom she 
was always extremely popular. She was the second 
wife of Mr. Manns, and, before her marriage with the 
latter, was reputed to be very well off. The deceased 
lady was generally to be seen with her husband at the 
Crystal Palace, where they often dined. 


* * * 


MADEMOISELLE MARIE ELBA, who made her first 
public appearance in England at the Albert Hall on 
January 21, isa young Dane, though she hails from 
the renowned Opera House in Stockholm, where she 
has sung successfully many principal parts, especially 
in “Lakme,” before she was twenty years of age. 
Since then she has studied at the Conservatoire in 
Paris under M. Bax.’ She has a ‘voice of charming 
freshness, which has an almost electrifying effect, and 
is the youngest daughter of a Danish clergyman, 
being born in Denmark in 1871. 


* 


THE writing.of popular songs seem to be a pro- 
fitable trade in the United States. Charles Balmer, 
of St. Louis, who died a short time since, and who 
has left a fortune of £200,000, was credited with 
having arranged over 6,000 songs during his life of 
seventy-five years; and while writing songs he also 
found time to act as organist of Christ Church 
Cathedral for thirty-six years, discharge the duties of 
President of the Philharmonic Society, and keep up 
a correspondence with nearly all the leading singers 
of the Old and New World. Mr. Ralmer acted as 
musical director at the funeral of Abraham Lincoln, 
and accompanied Jenny Lind ‘on her first trip to 
America. He was a native of Saxony. : 


* * * 


In one of the phonographs he is taking to keep 
him company in the Arctic regions, Dr. Nansen will 
no doubt carry_the little voice of his newly-arrived 
haby. Before his marriage the explorer told his wife 
of the expedition to. the Polar regions, and of the 
months and years it’ would-keep him ‘away. Miss 
Eva Sars,-as the bride’s name was, being a plucky as 
well as a loving woman, did)not draw back, however. 
She is a fine singer, and as Dr. Nansen loves music, 
she is sure to make him up two or three phonograph- 
fuls of his favourite songs. Surely it would be.a.rare 
pleasure for Dr. Nansen and his crew to hear a voice 
from the far home-land singing to the det 
such a song as the Scotch one which begins, “‘ r 
lo’ed ye canna be, will ye no come. back again ?” 


* ee 


Tie odd project of erecting at Berlin a collective 
monument to Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, seems 
to be gaining ground, in spite of the opposition of.a 
number of musical“critics. The latter vightly aver 
that the combined Goethe arid Schiller monument at 
Weimar could not serve as'a precedent: in the case, 
since the two brother poets were closely united in 


their lifetime, both as friends and as workers in the) 


Same field, whilst there is a great difference in genius 
between the three great composers. 


* * * 


Mrs. ALICE SHAW's concert party have received 
quite an ovation in India, and were entertained at 
dinner by the Viceroy during their sojourn in Cal- 
cutta. _ ‘* La Belle Siffleuse ’ has made havoc in the 
hearts of the jaded Anglo-Indians, as well.as in the 
more inflammable minds of the Orientals. Mi. 
Arthur Taylor, a promising young baritone, who had 
begun to make his mark here, has also been very 
well received. The Bombay Gasette and the Times 
of India have waxed enthusiastic over his. “‘ skilful 
modulation and perfect articulation,” and the crowded 
audiences which the party have everywhere attracted 
have been no less appreciative. They are expected 
to bring back their foreign laurels to London in time 
to fulfil engagements during the coming season. 


* *& * 


Miss FANNY Davis has been at Ventnor, deep 
in the study of Brahms’ new pianoforte pieces (Op. 
116 and 117). The young and earnest artist is quite 
enthusiastic about these works. ‘Some of them,” 
she writes to a friend, “* are perfectly lovely. I had 
them as soon as they were published, and now revel 
in them. Of course they are not equal in beauty, but 
four or five are heavenly—such complete little pieces 
in themselves, such rich harmonies, mostly very sad, 
though, and some quite sombre, but with luscious rays 
of light.” After this the mouths of my pianistic 
readers will be watering to possess such treasures, and 
it is almost an act of kindness to state that they are 
published by Mr.-Simrock, of-Great. Portland Street. 


* % % 


Poor Mr. Cowen! The untoward circumstances 
which kept his ‘‘ Water Lily” out of the Leeds 
Festival have reappeared ‘at Genoa in a much aggra- 
vated form, and the “superb” city is not to enjoy 
the honour of first passing judgment upon “ Signa,” 
‘*The artists,” writes Mr, Cowen, ‘‘ are impossible, 
and, as they objected to give me better ones, I felt 
that, for the sake of my own reputation, as well as 
for the credit of English art, it would never do to 
risk a failure.” The, writer points out other draw- 
backs, and continues: **I have had a few worries 
this last year, but I never say die. I shall not return 
home until I have made arrangements for the pro- 
duction of my opera‘either in the spring or next 
season at some theatre where, if the work is a 
failure, it will be the fault of the music, and not of 
its interpretation.” 


% He. 


Mr. FREDERIC Dawson, the young Yorkshire 
pianist, made a most successful début at the “ Pop.” 
on Monday, January 9. He was associated with 
Signor Piatti in Beethoven’s Sonata in F, and played 
Chopin’s Polonaise in A-flat for his solo. He is 
already well known in the musical world of the North, 
and has just returned from a most satisfactory tour on 
the South coast; and his performance on Monday 
certainly warrants his ‘position in the first rank of 
artists, as well as to the designation of “‘ genius” and 
“ coming virtuoso,” bestowed upon him by many. He 
received his first. music lesson on his fifth birthday 
from his father,.and ‘soon starred as an ‘* infant pro- 
digy,” playing to Sir Charles Hallé when seven, who 
prophesied a great future for him. A few years later 
Rubinstein was equally enthusiastic and complimen- 
tary to him, and he has received much help from M. 
De Pachmann. He is’ now only twenty-four years 
of age, seeming younger, from his very slight figure 
and from the way he has of coming on to the platform 
verily ‘*in leaps and bounds.” 


* & 


MAESTRO JAN BLOCKX;, the composer of the’ new 
opera, ‘* Maitre Martin,” so successfully produced in 
Brussels, is a professor at the Musical School in 
Antwerp and Kapellmeister of the chief musical 
society there, the Cercle Artistique. A symphonic 
poem, an oratorio, next a ballet, and a Jubilee Can- 
tata, the intermezzo of which is ‘most popular, and 
various Jieds (one of which has become the: national 
hymn of the Transvaal Boers) have all emanated from 


remarkable technical skill. He never posed as a 
“* prodigy,” not having taken to the piano until he 
was twelve years of-age, but, studying industriously, 
he soon became the pupil of Professor Henner. Be- 
fore he was twenty-four he had written several /ieds. 
and a Flemish opera in one act, which. was at once 
performed in Antwerp ; a little later he made an ex- 
tended tour in Germany, in order to gain a wider 
musical knowledge, and he was much helped by 
Reinecke, and became a pupil of the famous Flemish 
professor, Peter Benoit. 


* * * 


won his way to public favour on the concert platform, 
is a Bohemian in the literal sense, and comes from 
a very. musical family. In boyhood he was the 
fortunate possessor of a pure and beautiful mezzo- 
soprano, and sang. with a fervour and intensity rare 
at that early age, He appeared at concerts in his 
native country, and toured the United States and 
Havana as a youthful prodigy. Serious study was 
commenced at nineteen, when he entered the Vienna 
Imperial Conservatoire as a pupil of the great teacher 
of singing, Rokitanski. . Fired with desire to appear 
in opera, he subsequently went to Italy and studied 
for two.years with the famous Lamperti before making 
his début in ‘I Promessi Sposi,” his success in which 
secured him engagements at Rome, Vienna, Genoa, 
and other cities. His repertoire includes over twenty 
operas, but his best parts are Valentine in “ Faust,” 
Antonio in Donizetti’s “Linda,” Alfonso in ‘La 
Favorita,” and Verdi's great rdles for-baritone. Like 
most artists, he was anxious to visit England, and 
accordingly came over last season. 
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VERY successful concert was given in the 

Town Hall, on December 21, on behalf of 

the Royal Seamen and Marines’. Orphan 

‘ Home.*Their Royal Highnesses the Duke 

and Duchess of Connaught, and Prince and Princess 

Henry of Battenberg were present. The programme 

was supported by Miss Meredyth Elliott, Miss Lina 

Carr, Miss Mabel Finucane, Miss C. E. Rawstorne, 

Mr. L. Cadwaladr, the Rev. C. Calvert, Mr, J. W. 

Peters, Mr. D. B. L. Hopkins, the Portsmouth and 

Southsea Amateur Operatic and Dramatic Society, 

the Minnesingers, and the combined hands of the 

Royal Marine Artillery and the Royal Marine Light 

Infantry, under the direction of Mr. G. Miller, Mus. 
Bac. 


* % 


DuRinG the past month the following artists have 
appeared at the Clarence Pier: Mr. Grahame Coles, 
Mr. Robert Grice, Master Denman Groom, Mr. 
Charles Chilley, Mr. Charles Capper, Miss Emily 
Himing, Mr. Arthur Barlow, Miss Nora Hastings, 
Miss Florence Bethell, Mr. Charles Ellison, Miss 
Lizzie Jones, Mr. R. Body, 


* * # 


' Tue Saturday Concerts at the Town Hall have 
been fairly well supported, among the artistes ‘who 
have appeared being: Madame Crewe Riechelmann, 
Mr. Richard Evans, Mr. Fritz Riechelmann, Miss 
Louise Lancaster, Mr. F. W. Cheeseman, Mr. W. A. 
Griesbach, Mr. A. Layton, Miss Annie Layton, Mr. 
S. Round, Miss Mary Hickley, Miss Edith Oliver, 
Mr. F. Noyes, Mr. T. Faulkner, M. .Ernest- Du 
Domaine, Miss Alice Newman. 


* * 


Mr. Austin STorRY’s concerts at the Portland 
Hall have been suspended, owing to the absence of 
the Royal Marine Artillery Band, but will shortly be 





his pen with the stamp of originality, coupled. with 








resumed. ‘ 





THE new baritone, Josef Claus, who has already 
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Mudie in Briatof. 
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HE concert of the Bristol Choral Society, given 
a few days before Christmas, attracted such a 
considerable amount of interest that a large 
number of people were unable to gain ad- 
mission to Colston Hall. The “ Messiah” was the 
work chosen, and several numbers not usually heard 
were included in the programme, resulting in a some- 
what prolonged concert. The chief interest centred 
in the choral parts of the Oratorio, which received a 
rendering excellent in every way. The various parts 
were fairly evenly balanced, and in attack, expres- 
sion, and enunciation, gave ample proof of the care 
and attention given to their training. The thorough 
manner in which the choruses were handled makes it 
difficult to individualize any special item ; but the 
most striking examples were, perhaps, the “‘ Halle- 
lujah,” and the beautiful Advent chorus, ** For unto 
us a Child is born,” both of which created a marked 
impression on the large audience. 

Tlie Musical Association has held another Saturday 
Popular Concert, the programme, which was miscel- 
laneous, being well received. 

A very gratifying recognition’ of the abilities of 
Mr. George Riseley has been the offer made him of a 
Professorship of the Organ at the Royal Academy of 
Music—an honour which has evoked hearty congratu- 
lations. 

Several important concerts are announced for the 
ensuing month, an especially attractive programme 
having been arranged for the first of the Subscription 
Orchestral Concerts, to be held on February 13. 
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T the ‘popular Orchestral Concert on Satur- 
day, the 17th ult. Mons. Guilmant, the 
celebrated organist of Trinity Church, 
Paris, appeared and played a Concerto of 

his own for organ and orchestra. It is in four move- 
ments, the finale being the most interesting. He 
also played a Pastorale by Lemmens, and other short 
pieces, and had a very gratifying reception. The 
band under Mr. Bradley (in absence of Mr. Manns), 
played the Overture to ‘‘ Oberon,” and selections from 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust.” Mademoiselle Gambogi was 
eminently successful in her solos, and was twice 
recalled, 

On December 20, the Choral Union gave a fine 
rendering of McKenzie’s ‘ Rose of Sharon.” The 
principals were Miss Macintyre, Madame Belle Cole, 
Messrs. Ben Davies and Bantock Pierpoint. The 
accompaniments were played by Manns’s resident 
orchestra. Mr. Jos. Bradley conducted. The solo 
parts, being in good hands, were all artistically sung, 
the ladies carrying the honours. The chorus were 
fairly well up in their parts, but evidently did not feel 
so much at home as in “Elijah,” sung at the pre- 
ceding concert, The choruses for ladies’ voices were 
very effectively rendered. 

At the fourth Orchestral Concert Master Otto 
Hegner played Chopin’s Concerto, No. 1 in E, and 
displayed style and technique beyond his years, 
Under Mr. Manns’s guidance, the orchestra gave a 
good rendering of the Italian Symphony, and for the 
first time here, the “ Passing of Beatrice,” by the 
young composer, William Wallace, who was present, 
and received the congratulations of a large audience. 

The “ Messiah” was performed, as is wont, on New 
Year's day. The solos were sung by Mesdames 
Duma and McKenzie, and Messrs. Branscombe and 
Black ; the audience was the largest known, and the 
performance was all that could be desired. Mr. 
Berry was at the organ. 

The usual Orchestral Concert under Mr. Manns 
took place in the evening. Unfortunately our re- 
spected conductor was called away shortly after the 
concert had begun by the unexpected illness of Mrs. 
Manns, which had latterly a sad termination. Mr, 
Elkan Kosman, leader, conducted the remaining por- 
tions of the programme. Madame McKenzie and 
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cert on January 5 introduced Mr. Kosman, who| 


temps, and Spanish dance by Sarasate, and made 
a good impression. Madame Emile Squire~ was | 
vocalist. The programme also contained a Schumann | 
Symphony. Mr, Jos. Bradley conducted, Mr. Manns | 
be‘ng detained in London by his ‘wife’s illness. 

Fraulein Gabrielle Wietrouetz was to have played | 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto for violin at the concert on | 
January 10, and appeared at rehearsal, but owing to) 
illness was unable to play in the evening. Mr. 
Kosman, leader of the orchestra, took her place, and 
played a Caprice of Wieniawski’s, and solos in second 
part. Brahms’ Symphony, No. 4 in E, was left out 
on account of Mr. Manns’s absence ; but Mr. Bradley 
gave in its place a fine rendering of Schubert’s “ Un- 
finished,” also the finale from No. 10, Schubert. ; 

The usual popular concerts are given on Saturday 
evenings. Fraulein Wietrouetz, having recovered 
from her indisposition, gave a very fine, bold render- 
ing of the Mendelssohn Concerto, and received an 
ovation. Madame Belle Cole was vocalist, and 
shared the honours of the evening. Mr. Bradley 
gave a good account of Mendelssohn’s “ Scotch ’’ Sym- 
phony, and the overture to ‘‘ Der Frieschiitz.” There | 
was a large audience. Mr. Manns is expected to 
conduct on Tuesday, Feb. 1st. At the Abstainers’ 
Union Concert on the 14th, Mr. Andrew Black was 
vocalist, and M. Sons violinist. They were well re- 
ceived by an audience which filled the house. 
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HE second half of the season was opened on 
January 11 by the first of three concerts 
announced by the members of the Leeds 
String Quartet, who, last season, inaugurated 

a series of performances which it is to be hoped will 
now become one of the standard institutions of the 
winter months.. Certainly, an hour and a half can be 
very pleasantly and profitably passed in listening to 
the standard quartet as interpreted by Messrs. Miiller, 
V. Fawcett, Gutfeld, and Geissing, and the oppor- 
tunity should be seized by students. The quartets 
chosen for this first concert were Schubert’s in A 
minor, Op. 29, and Beethoven’s No. 2, Op. 18. 
These served to show the excellent ensemble of the 
associated players, although the popular Andante in 
Schubert’s work suffered by reason of the rapid tempo 
adopted. <A ‘‘Slumber Song,’ for viola, violoncello, 
and pianoforte (Mr. Christensen), was also included, 
and the vocal element was supplied by Mr. William 
Thornton, who gave songs by Handel, Goring 
Thomas, and Sir A. Sullivan. . , 

Mr. Edgar Haddock—whose third ‘‘ Evening ” was 
held on January 17—produced another sonata for 
violin and pianoforte, composed for the occasion by 
Dr. AlanGray. The sonata, which is in G major, is 
a melodious work, with a very pleasing middle move- 
ment, and will doubtless soon be given again, as its 
merits démand, The concert-giver was joined in its 
performance by Miss Pauline Sant-Angelo, a youthful 
but exceptionally able pianist—one of the very best of 
the many whom Mr. Haddock has introduced to the 
town. The same players also gave Schubert’s Rondo, 
Op. 70, charmingly. Mr. Haddock was heard at his 
best in Handel’s Sonata in A. The pianist’s solos 
were Liszt’s Sixth Rhapsody, Rubinstein’s Barcarolle, 
and Moszkowski’s Tarantelle, and the impression left 
by her was one which was wholly favourable. Miss 
Trebelli was the solo vocalist, and gave (with Mr. 
Haddock) an interesting duet founded on Tartini’s 
well-known “ Deyvil’s Trill.” To this was added a 
song by Mattei, and a new sacred song by Mr. G. P. 
Haddock, ‘‘A Crown of Thorns.” Brahms’ lovely 
“ Liebeslieder Waltzer” were also included, but the 
performance thereof was in no way striking. 

On the following. evening a recital of exceptional 











interest to the musician was given. This was a per- 
formance on the saxophone by Mr. Mills—accom- 
panied by Mr. ‘Lawrence on the. pianoforte—who 
played upon his novel instrument. with perfect execu- 
tion, and. with a facility which was nothing short of 
surprising. The instrument itself is in the form of a 





huge tobacco-pipe, of the antique type apparently, all | 





Mr, Branscombe gave songs. 


The Orchestral Con. | 


of brass with the exception of the mouth-piece, which | 


is similar to:that of the clarionet, while,in tone the lis- 


"played a Concerto for violin and orchestra by Vieux-| tener is reminded in turn’ of séveral) instruments, 


amongst which the hon. predominates, followed 
closely by the clarionet \in both.its upper and lower 
registers. In''a Romance: by W. H. Cordwell, the 
beautiful horn-like tone: was heard with singularly 
good effect. A couple of songs were added. by way 
of variety, by Miss M. E. Thompson. 
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T the recent Metropolitan Examination of 

the Royal Academy of Music, Miss E. R, 

Johnson, daughter: of Mr. J. Johnson, 

Market Street, gained. the. diploma. of 

Licentiate of the ‘Royal Academy of Music. Miss 

Johnson completed her studies under Dri W._H, 
Barrow, F.C.O., L.R.A.M. 

A novel form of entertainment has been given this 
week in the St. George’s Recreation Room. Whist 
has been played with living cards, toa musical accom- 
paniment. The floor of the room represented a card- 
table, and the cards were represented by young people, 
dressed to represent the various suits. They entered 
to the strains of a march, the court cards leading, and 
after having been ‘‘ shuffled,” they were “cut” by 
fairies carrying wands, : Four persons then played the 
game, the cards moving as desired, to music. The 
effect was decidedly pleasing. 

Had the public of. Leicester fully realised the 
extent of the vocal capabilities of Madame. Melba, 
there would not have been a vacant seat at the concert 
given by Messrs. Nicholson and Laxton at the Tem- 
perance Hall, on Thursday evening, January 12. As 
it was, the effect of badly-filled seats was more than 
made up by the enthusiasm aroused. Madame Melba 
first sung Donizetti’s “ L’air de la folie,” with flute 
obbligato by Mr. Frederick Griffith. The house was 
simply electrified by her marvellous trills. Differing 
in character .was the “Australian nightingale’s” 
second contribution—an English ballad set to music 
by Tosti—and yet she achieved equal success, and 
sang with affecting. sweetness and power. Madame 
Melba’s other contributions were,equally pleasing, and 
each time she secured encores. The other lady singer 
of the evening, Miss Mearns, was heard to great 
advantage in the familiar ‘* Lost Chord.” Mr. Albert 
Cornish is possessed of a very pleasing tenor, and 
Mr. Norman Salmond soon won popularity by his 
undoubted vocal gifts. The instrumental selections 
were features of the »congert., Mons, Gorski gave 
evidence of his great command over the violin ; whilst 
the piano playing of ‘Mr. Isidor Cohn was in keeping 
with his reputation. 
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HE nine weeks’ season of Opera which the 
Carl Rosa Company annually give in Liver- 
pool promises to be one rich in novelties, 
and one therefore of great success. The 
correspondent of the 7¥aes, who recently complained 
of the action of Sir Augustus Harris in putting on 
modern operas instead of those of the old classical 
Italian school, had no doubt some tight on his side. 
But in these matters the public taste’ is: everything, 
and impresatios have to recognise and act up to it. 
** Cavalleria ‘Rusticana ” or ‘* L’Amico: Fritz” will 
fill’ Covent Garden ; while ‘‘ Lucia” or ‘* Il Trova 
tore” play to ‘empty benches. » As in London, so'in 
Liverpool. 

Here in Liverpool we feel quite’ an exceptional’ ia- 
terest'in the Rosa Company. Here it has its own 
home, and here it gives a season which ‘in actual 
number of performances is as long as, if not longer 
than the season of Italian Opera which Sir Augustus 
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Harris givés. in London, . Small wonder, then, that 
the opera season. is as much a part of .the social lite| 
of Liverpool as- its prototype is of the larger social 
life of the Metropolis. The present season will con- 
sist of fifty-four evening. performances and nine 
matinées, spread over a period of nine weeks, from 
January 2 to March 3; and. there is no doubt that 
each evening of the fifty-four will see the Royal 
Court Theatre packed--from floor-to-ceiling. During 
this long season many important works will be per- 
formed. Of most interest, because a first production, 
will be the last work of the’ late Goring Thomas-—+ 
“The Golden Web,” a comic opera in three acts. 
This will be produced, we are told, on a most elabo- 
rate scale, and with an important cast; and it. will 
be of great interest to see whether its success will be 
as great as ‘* Esmeralda ” and ‘‘ Nadeshda.”’ 

A complete novelty in Liverpool will be Verdi's 
latest work, ‘‘ Othello,” which has been so enthusi- 
astically received elsewhere. The comparison of 
Verdi’s older works, like the ‘‘ Trovatore,” with this 
opera, in which the musical veteran has sacrificed to 
the genius of the German school something, but not 
all, of his flowing Italian melody, will be of interest 
to the lover of opera. Mr.) McGuckin will be the 
Othello; Mr. Alec. Maish Iago ; while Desdemona 
will, of course, be personated by Mdlle. de Lussan, 
who has scored such a brilliant success as another of 
Shakespeare’s heroines, Juliet. 

New to us here, too, will be **L’Amico Fritz,” 
with Miss Ella Russell’ and Mr. Hedmont in the 
leading. characters... If the--opera is. as successful: as 
its forerunner by the same brilliant writer, everybody 
will be satisfied. During the season ‘‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana” will reach its hundredth. performance in 
its English dress. 

The two remaining novelties will be Bizet’s Eastern 
one-act drama ‘‘Djamileh,” and Adolphe Adam’s 
sparkling exemplar of the French school, “‘ The 
Postilion of Longjumeau,” which latter will be per- 
formed by the company for the first time. Mr. Hed- 
mont will play the faithless but: brilliant hero, and 
Miss Alice Hester the deserted maiden. 

Besides these new productions, we are promised a 
plentiful supply of old favourites, Mozart’s ‘ Don 
Giovanni,” with Mdlle. de Lussan as Zerlina; Auber’s 
“Fra Diavolo ;’’ “ Daughter of the Regiment,” which 
was selected by,the Queen to be performed at Bal- 
moral ; Wagitet’s ‘* Tannhaiiser ” and ‘‘ Lohengrin ;” 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ The Prophet,” and Verdi's “* Traviata,” 
will furnish musical fare to satisfy all tastes, while 
lovers of the native muse» will be able“to feast off 
Benedict’s “‘ Lily of Killarney,” Wallace’s““Maritana;” 
—for a performance of which. Mr.Bew Davies is 
specially engaged—and. Balfe’s ever young-and attrac- 
tive ‘‘ Bohemian Girl.” . 

It will go hard if with such a programme:and with 
the finish and perfect exsemdle with which these operas 
will be performed; the 1893 season: of the Royal Carl 
Rosa Company in Liverpool does not equal or surpass 
any of those which have gone before.’ At least; it will 
be no fault of the directors if it does not. 


{ 


‘© Tis not in mortals to command success ; 
All they can do is—to deserve it.” 
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IR CHARLES HALLE’S concerts have 
possessed more than. usual interest during 
the last month, and crowded: houses have 
been the rule. His annual performances of 

the “‘ Messiah” were given on December 22.and 23, 
with Misses Anna Williams and Hilda Wilson, 
Messrs. Lloyd and Santley forming the quartet. The 
first of these pewfOrmances. was the fiftieth occasion 
on which the work has been: given, in. Manchester 
under Sir Charles Hallé’s baton. ;. and everyone con- 
cerned in it,: whether principals, orchestra, or chorus, 
did his share of the work in a manner befitting the 
jubile: performance, ‘The choir never sang finer, and 
in some of the choruses, notably.“ Let us break the 
bands asunder” and “He trusted in God,” the effect 
produced was something electrifying: Mr. Santley's 





tendering of “Why do the nations” was equal to 


anything he has ever done, and roused the audience 

to the utmost enthusiasm. On the 29th the four over- 

tures composed by Beethoven for his opera “Fidelio” 

were given in chronological order, the “Leonora,” 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, and “Fidelio.” Mr. Carl Fuch played 

Goltarman’s Concerto in A minor, Op. 14, for the 
’cello, and a delightful composition of Mr. Popper's, 

entitled ‘‘Elfentanz.” Miss Macintyre was the 

vocalist, At the next concert, on the 5th, Mr. Willy 

Hess, the leader of the orchestra, appeared as solo 

executant, giving a fine rendering of Beethoven’s violin 

Concerto in D, and two Spanish dances by Sarasate. 

The symphony was Haydn's No. 30 in F major. Miss 

Effie Stewart sang “Non mi dir” (‘* Don Giovanni ”) 

and airs by Massenet and Saint-Saéns. © On the 12th 

Mendelssohn’s ‘“‘ Hymn of Praise.” and Rossini’s “ Sta- 

bat Mater” were given, with Mdlle. Trebelli, Malle. 

Zandi, Messrs. Lloyd and Watkin*Mills, principals, 

both works being rendered in fine style,’ The principals 

fully availed themselves of the opportunities given | 
them by the composers, and “Cujus Animam,” “Quis | 
est Homo,” “‘ Pro Peccatis,” and, indeed, the whole 
of their share, was given with a most faithful interpre- 
tation. And neither Rossini nor Mendelssohn could 
have wished for a better rendering, if they had had the 
opportunity of being present on the occasion. 

Miss Ella Russell appeared at Mr. Barrett’s 
concerts on December 7 with great success, singing, 
amongst other solos, Elizabeth’s song from ‘‘ Tann- 
haiiser,” and the “ Jewel ” song (“Faust”). At the fol- 
lowing concert a most welcome innovation was the 
appearance of a wind chamber music party, consist- 
ing of oboe (Mr. Reynolds), clarionet (Mr. Hoffman). 
horn (Mr. Paersch), flute. (Mr.. Brossa), and: bassoon 
(Mr. Akeroyd). | Beethoven’s grand Quintet in E-flat 
was the chief item in the programme. The attractions 
on the 31st included. Mdme. Georgina Burns, Mrs. 
Fisk, and Mr. Ludwig. Signor Foli made his, first 
appearance in England, since his return from Australia 
at the concert on the 7th ult., and sang with such 
success that the audience would have had him singing 
three songs in succession, had he yielded to their 
enthusiastic demands, Mdme. Antoinette Sterling 
appeared the same evening; and Mr. Dawson, the 
talented pianist, gave a splendid exhibition of skill in 
Chopin’s Polonaise in A-flat and other pieces. On 
the 14th Mr. Barrett conducted an orchestra ‘composed: 
of English musicians, fifty-five in number. mostly 
members ‘of Sir Chas. Hallé’s band, with Mdlle. 
de Lussan, Messrs. McGuckin and Ludwig, the two 
former singers giving’ the duet from “Romeo and 
Juliet ” (Gounod) with orchestral accompaniments. 

Mr. Lane gave a very good performance of the 
“Messiah” on December 17 with such a strong 
quartet as Mrs.. Mary Davies, Mdme. Patey, Messrs. 
Ben Davies and Andrew Black: Hundreds were un- 
able to gain admission ; and the work was repeated 
the week: following at,’ reduced: prices, with Miss 
Medora Henson, Miss E. I.loyd, Mr. Chas. Fredericks, 
and Mr. Ffrangcon Davies. 


H. B.- 


Music in Safiebury. 
——0 

HE: Christmas) concert of the Sarum Choral 
Society must bé pronounced a success, 
although the programme was undoubtedly 

too long, and the principal vocalists in some 

cases overweighted. The first:part of the concert was 
miscellaneous, and included’ two: overtures, that to 
“* St. Paul,” and..a. new composition, ‘‘ Hamlet,”’, by 
Madame. Marie Moody ;:Goetz’s 137th Psalm, and two 
or three songs of.an unimportant,character. The 
second part consisted of ‘‘Acis and Galatea,” with 
Miss Minnie. Robinson (soprano), Mr. Lewis Thomas 
(tenor), and Mr. Arthur Barlow (baritone) as soloists. 
The chorus singing through the evening was unequal. 
In the Psalm it was only too evident that the members 
of the society were labouring with difficulties which 
had not been overcome, but in Handel’s work they 
were on safe ground, and sang with spirit and decision 
which reflected great credit upon the conductor. . ‘Fhe 
solo vocalists did their best and met with a fair share 
of success, Miss Robinson's voice lacked power, and 








she was apparently suffering from a cold, but she suc- 
ceeded in pleasing the audience by her artistic method | 


and unaffected manner. Her singing of “Hush! ye 
pretty warbling choir,” was one of the best things of 
the evening. Mr. Lewis Thomas, the possessor of a 
light and agreeable voice, undertook all the tenor solos: 
and was consequently overworked. He, however, 
sang well, and proved himself a useful and pains- 
taking artist. Mr. Barlow was well suited to his part, 
and his rendering of ‘‘O! ruddier than the cherry,” 
was all that could be desired, The playing of the 
band was excellent. Mr. C. F. South conducted. 
The Wilton Choral Association gave a concert in 
the last week of December, at which Anderton's little 
cantata, ‘‘ The Wreck of the Hesferus,” formed the 
chief part of the programme. The solo vocalists were 
Miss’ Jates,, Miss Olivier, Mr. Mountford, and Mr. 
Crick. Miss. Hussey played two violoncello solos. 
Mr. Naish conducted, and there was a fair attendance. 
W. B. 


PROPOSED FESTIVAL CONCERT AT 
SALISBURY. 


THE Rev. E. H. Moberly, the conductor of the 
“ Ladies’ Orchestra,” which has recently given such 
remarkable performances in London, Birmingham, and 
other places; has arranged to bring all his forces, vocal 
and: instrumental, together in June next, at ‘a grand 
Festival Concert to be given at Salisbury on the same 
scdle as the ‘* Rlijah ’ concert which took place in that 
city two years ago. The works selected for per- 
formance are ‘*The Golden Legend” and “The 
Revenge,” which will be given by a full band and 
chorus’ numbering upwards of five hundred. The 
principal vocalists have already been engaged, and in- 
clude Miss Margaret Macintyre, Madame Belle Cole, 
Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. Watkin Mills. Mr. Moberly 
will conduct. Rehearsals are being actively held at 
different centres, the Test Valley and Avon Vale 
Musical Societies, the Sarum Choral Society, and pro- 
bably a contingent from the Bristol Festival Choir 
being all included in the chorus, The expenses of the 
undertaking, which will be very heavy, will be pro- 
vided for by contributions from the Test Valley and 
Avon Vale Societies, and by a guarantee fund, which 
is already nearly, if not quite, complete. 
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HE following candidates were successful at the 
recent practical examination held in Leicester, 
on December 7, 1892. The examination 
took place in the Mayor’s Parlour, Old Town 

Hall. Examiner—Theodore S. Tearne, Esq., Mus. 
Bac. Oxon ; F.C.O., L.Mus. L.C.M. 

Advanced Senior Section (Honouts)—Edith Char- 
lotte Hubbard (Miss S, A. Cooper). : 

Senior Section (Honours)—Kate Warburton (Miss 
Cooper). ” 

Senior (Pass)—-Mrs. J. Smith (T. H. Spiers, 
L.L.C.M.). 

Intermediate Section (Honours)—Marianne Hallam 
(Miss Stevenson), John H. Hill (Mrs. Fletcher), Ethe 
J. Hill (Miss Cooper). 

Elementary Section (Honours)—Lucy Ann Alcock 
(Mrs. Fletcher), Hilda M. Gilbert (Miss Gliddon, 
Severn School). - 

Elementary (Pass)—Lilian R. M. Barker (Mr. J. 
D. Lewin). 

The above names appear in order of merit, and are 
for pianoforte playing. 

‘The past year has been an eventful one in the 
his‘ory of the College, one of the chief incidents being 
its ‘‘incorporation,” by which it is placed under 
Government authority, whereby it is greatly strength- 
ened and consolidated. 

Also, the increase of candidates: nearly 2,000 
in excess of 1891. Such almost phenomenal progress 
is proof positive of the excellent and valuable work 
that has been and is being done by the Cojlege. 

T. H. Spiers, L.L.C.M. 
Hon. Local Representative (Leicester Centre). 
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THE names brought out at the top of the poll are : 


8 Mr, F. A. Cowen. 
9 Dr. Bridge (West - 
minster). 


1 Sir Arthur Sullivan. | 
10 Dr. Stanford. 
| 


2 Sir Charles Hallé. 

3 Sir Joseph Barnby. 

4 Dr. A, c. Mackenzie. 
5 Mr. August Manns. 
6 Sir John Stainer. 

7 Dr. Hubert Parry. 


11 Sir George Grove. 
12 Sir Augustus Harris. 


No one competitor sent in this complete list ; 
thirteen, however, sent in eleven of the names, and 
amongst these thirteen we have divided the prize 
of £5. 

After reading this list one cannot help wondering 
what the many competitors understood by the phrase, 
‘* the greatest services to the cause of music in Great 
Britain” A musician may be of service in many 
ways; he may compose, conduct, play or sing. 
Which of these ways is of ‘‘ greatest service to the 
cause of music”? Well, of course a composer is 
universally held to be the “highest” species of 
a musician ; but a good conductor, singer, instrumen- 
talist, are any of them better than an inferior com- 
poser. Curiously enough, this mode of estimating 
musicians has seemingly been adopted by few com- 
petitors. The term ‘‘ services to music’ seems to 
generally have been understood to mean ‘‘ services in 
popularizing music.” Well, there is something to be 
said in support of that view. We ourselves should 
unhesitatingly say that the man who wrote Beet- 
hoven’s music was greater than the man who “ popu- 
larised”’ it. But the music would be little use to the 
world unless ‘‘ popularised,” and therefore the player, 
singer, and impresario have a claim to have done 
something for music. Still, it is startling to find Sir 
Charles Hallé and Sir Augustus Druriolanus both on 
the list, even though the latter comes at the bottom 
and the other second. Surely Sir Augustus has laurels 
altogether to win yet! He has ‘‘ made” one success- 
ful operatic conductor, and been the means of several 
‘*smashing up.” He-has.at.present a monopoly of 
opera—-which in our opinion is anything but good. 
Again, by music we meant ‘‘ good” music ; with what 
is called (by courtesy surely) music-hall music we have 
no concern ; it is our enemy. And Sir Augustus is 
our enemy’s closest friend! Still, our enemy’s friend 
has done something—jf only in fetching over the 
Hamburg company last year—and we don’t grudge 
him his place—at the do¢tom of our list. No one will 
object to Sir Charles Halle’s place. His prominent 
services, with his orchestra and the high quality of 
the pianoforte playing with which he has familiarised 
the public certainly entitle him to the position. 

We are not surprised to find Sir Arthur Sullivan at 
the head of the list ; but our readers—and especially 
the competitors who placed him there—must allow us 
to give it as our opinion that the composer of ** The 
Lost Chord" and ‘‘ Patience” is not the man who 
has rendered the greatest service to English music. 
He has written. many pretty tunes, and has amused 
the public ; but what has he done to ennoble our life ? 
We leave each reader to answer for himself—as he 
may ! 

For the rest there is not much to say. They have 
all worked. hard ‘‘ for the cause,” and though some 
are higher on the. poll than others, probably a very 
small change in the voting would have reversed their 
respective positions. One thing is especially gratify- 
ing to the editorial office of the MAGAZINE OF Music: 
no mere pedants are included, no self-constituted 
judges of the rest of the musicians of the country. Sir 
John Stainer and Dr. Bridge are the only prominent 
members of that inane body, the College of Organists ; 
and their connection is an honour to the College—not 
to them. 


The following is the list of winners : 


Miss M. Pemberton, Cornwall Lawn, London 
Road, Worcester. 
Miss K. A. Llewellyn, 49, North Road, Wolver- 


hampton. 
H. C. Marris, 2, Saltoun Road, Brixton, S.W. 
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Miss A. Hayhurst, Slaidburn, Clitheroe, Lanes-| 
shire. a 
Orlando.A. Mansfield, Silverton, Torquay. ‘ 

W. A. Gunner, London Road, Ewell, Surrey. 
Wm. Spencer Walker, 26, Holly. Terrace, Accring- 
ton, Lancashire. 

A. Geo. Levestone, 1, Spey Street, Pilrig, Edin- 
burgh, N.B. 

J. H. Jennings, 52, Lowth Road, Cold Harbour 
Lane, Camberwell, S.E. 

Miss Jessie A. Campbell, 12, Reginald Terrace, 
Leeds, Yorkshire. 

M., A. Kendle, Wilton Road, Salisbury. 

Fred. C. Carter, De Treville Estate, Cambridge. 
S. R. Philpot, 23, Gresham Road, Brixton. 


' Satenfe. 





HIS list is specially compiled for the |% 


JAMES G. STAGG & SONS’ 
‘SPECIAL BARGAINS FOR CASH. 


PUANOS a Quer, renee, etna, emer 
-A few’ Magnificent 
class Upright GRANDS and snl COTTAGES by cmnent ‘maken, 








for Sale :—55-guinea Kirkman, 7 octaves ba 22 gs, 
55-guinea inea Collard and Collard cf . 8 i 
65-guinea etndeend, poet, check ‘action |. +» 28gs, 
6o-guinea Neumeyer ine ++ 25 gs, 
65-guinea Erard 25 gs. 
65-guinea Upright Iron Grand, Rud. Ibach. Sohn, over: 

strung, ful Reo par seven octaves 27 gs. 


Guaran fect. Warranted for Ten Years. 
JAMBS G. STAGG SONS, 56 Red.Lion 8t., Holborn, W.C. 


MERICAN ORGANS. Rpm Fei Bargains— 
A Great Clearance Sale—must be SOLD-—no reasonable 
offer refused :—so-guinea Estey Organ, 6 sets, coupler 16 gs. 
55-guinea Sterling Organ, 15 stops, 7 sets, 2 couplers ... 15 gs, 
40-guinea Bell Organ, 13 stops, 2 couplers... 16 gs. 
50-guinea Smith Organ, 16 stops, 8 sets of reeds, coupler 25 gs. 
59-guinea Karn Organ, 7 sets of reeds, couplers, etc... 18 gs, 





34-guinea Karn 7 3 stops, 4 sets, 2 ce ++ I2gs, 
45-guinea Sterling 13 gs. 
63-guinea Karn Organ “a stops, 8 sets of reeds, : 2 couplers 21 gs. 
gs-guinea Sana ort Os , 6 octaves, 11 sets 40 gs. 
60-guinea Mason & Hamlin Organ .. : ++ 20gs, 
so-guinea Karn Pedal - + 25 gs, 
115-guinea Two Manual n, Mason and Hamlin ++ 4Ogs, 
180-guinea Two-Manual Pe al Organ, by Karn re 8 
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AMES 6. STAGG & SONS, 56 Red Lion jon &., Holborn, Wo. 
exandre, Christophe, 





_ Magazine of Music by Messrs. Rayner 

and Co., patent agents, 37, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C, from whom 
information relating to patents may be had 
gratuitously. 


23,150. An improved mechanism for mechanically- br 


played musical instruments. Phillip von 
Hertling, 89, Chancery’ Lane, London. 
December 16th. 

33,170. An improved apparatus for stretching vellum 
on banjoes and such like. George Henry 
Ancliff, 111, Maxey Road, Plumstead, 
London. December 16th. 

23,199. Improvements in organs and such like inven- 
tions. Robert Hope-Jones, 6, Lord Street, 
Liverpool. December 16th. 

23,373. Improvements in pianoforte actions. George 
Green, Charles Savage, and John Harry 
Smith, Brooklyn Works, Cattle Market, 
London. December roth. 

23,381. An improved pianoforte action, to be termed 
the “Suprema,” being a combined striker 
and check action. Edward Bishop and 
Sons, Belmont Street, Chalk Farm Road, 
London. December toth. 

23,501. Improvements in devices for electrically play- 
ing stringed instruments. Henry Harris 
Lake, 45, Southampton Buildings. Decem- 
ber 2oth, 

23,662. Improvements in reflectors for piano illumina- 
tion. Julius Fielder and Carl Ulrich, 40, 
Chancery Lane. December 22nd. 

23,739. Improvements in pianofortes. John Went- 
worth Brackett, 97, Cheapside, E.C. 
December 23rd. 

23,873, Improvements in organs, Charles Silveski 
Haskell and William Edward Haskell, 
320,. High ‘Holborn, E.C. *Decem- 
ber 27th, 

23,920. Improvements in pianos. William Harrison 

, Fargo, 45, Southampton Buildings, Chan: 
cery Lane, Loudon. December 27th. 

23,945. An improved mechanism for mechanically- 
played musical instruments. Phillip von 
Hertiing, 89, Chancery Lane, London, 
December 28th. 

24,001. Improvements in, and connected with organs. 
Joseph: Brook, 87, St. Vincent’ Street, 
Glasgow. ‘ December 29th. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 


21,092. Cooper, Musical notation. 1891. ... 10d. 

506. Berry; . Pianofortes. 
18,023. Saville. Pianoforte and reed organs, 

1892 ... nt ‘es oe w+ IOd. 

3,095. Wallwork. Music stools, etc. 1892. 10d. 


The above Specifications published may be 
had of Messrs. Rayner and Co., patent agents, 
37, Chancery Lane, London, W. C, at the prices | iouse 
quoned- 





1892. ...  ... 10d. 


ARMONIUMS by Debata, Al 
Hs , Cramer, Bauer, etc.—Great Bargains—Large 


and ae hal Instruments at one-third original price, viz. : 
100-guinea percussion Ale: re, Drawing-room ei 30 gs. 
ss-guinea: Alexandre, 14 stops, 8 sets 03 15 gs. 
65-guinea Christophe & Etienne a ve os: be, 2S QBs 
45-guinea Trayser . +e T2gs. 
40-guinea Alexandre, to stops, 4 sets, percussion re rs 9 


200-guinea Le et 16 stops, 11sets ., 
fect as new. No reasonable offe “refi 
8 G. STAGG & SONS, 66 Red Lion St., a ise 


IMPORTANT TO VIOLINISTS. 


ALL VIOLINISTS know that with the 
vioun old two-footed bridge the two inner 
Qo strings are never so powerful as the 
two outer ones—in fact, they are very 
much. weaker... This is because the 





conte 
PATENT 
outer strings have a direct bearing on 


have not. Bonn’s NEw BRIDGE with Four Feet 
renders each ‘string perfect. Clear ringing tone, 
clearer pizzicato notes, greater in power, notes 
in high positions more mellow, and, ve all, every 


Sample Bridge, Is. 1d 
J. EDWIN BORN, 21 Huon Street, Baaping, iste oF WicHT, 
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S forthemselves. They are the bestand cheapest in the market. 
rok trial wiil ie tg Sham Pipes for American Organs. : 


oo. zi. Cook, f 
Metal Organ Pipe Manufacturer and Voices, 
19: EENDsAL LANE, LEEDS. 
TO COMPOSERS. 








Music HubfisSers. 
296 OXFORD STREET, W.,: 


UNDERTAKE THE 


Revising, Cngaaiintis and Publishing 


AUTHORS’, MUSICAL WORKS, 


_ th Best Style and at the Lowest e. The Finest 

; sper oath. and the Best W. Vataniee ithe Te Trade. Estimates 

Re on receipt of MSS. Com ‘orks included in List 

eigas yom = any Prisete Boome .ooms pa Practice and : pens 
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of Music, Vo Vocal and Instrumental. mg for Music received 


by post (every publisher's 's) despatchéd samé Alay." 
MOSTLY WITHOUT RESERVE. 


QUARTERLY SALE OF MUSICAL PROPERTY. 
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hs ™ ND PUBLIC IN Moston vend 
14 and 16 wade tebe teases 
_— 100 te Oe arma Caled 
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Kent.& Co., 23 Paternoster Row... Subscriptions and Mn 
to Business Manager, “Magazine of Music” Office, St. 
House, Ludgate Will, London, E.C. 
All Editorial . communications to be addressed to the Edi, 





29 Ludgate Hill, London 








$ tilling and Sons, Printers, Guildford. 
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AH! PERFIDO. 


SCENA AND ARIA. 


L.van BEETHOVEN, Op.65, 


yAllegro con brio. 
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